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THE MATHESONS. 
By THE EDITOR. 


—_—— ) 
ITI. 

JoHN Mork MATHESON, who, although he afterwards, as will be 
immediately seen, purchased extensive estates in the Black Isle, 
always continued to style himself of Fernaig, in Lochalsh. He 
was liberally educated under the superintendence of his relative, 
Murdoch Mackenzie, grandson of Alexander Roy, a natural son 
of John Glassich Mackenzie, second Baron of Gairloch. Murdoch, 
who was an Episcopalian, served as Chaplain in Lord Reay’s 
Regiment in the Bohemian and Swedish service, under Gustavus 
Adolphus ; and on his return home he was presented to the 
parishes of Contin, Inverness, and Elgin, in succession. In 1662 
he was elected to the Bishopric of Moray, and subsequently, in 
1677, translated to the See of Orkney.* The author of the 
Iomaire manuscript states that John “was taken up” by the 
Bishop of Moray, “who resided at Kinkell.+ The Bishop kept 
him for some time at school, and gave him 500 merks Scots to 
traffic therewith. After following the mercantile line for some 
time, in which he was very successful, he began cattle dealing, by 
which he became master of a good deal of money.” Starting in 
life under such auspices, it is not surprising to find John Mor 
cutting out a career for himself. His friend, the Bishop, pointed 
out the source of wealth which might open up to him if he could 

* For Murdoch’s descendants, see ‘‘The History of the Mackenzies,” by the 


same author, p. 314. 
+ Hence we presume the name Bishop-Kinkell. 
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succeed in driving some of the superfluous herds of black cattle 
which then abounded in the Highlands to the southern markets, 
and which were then of scarcely any value among his own 
countrymen, but, on the other hand, often served as a temptation 
to spoliations and feuds among themselves. John Mor at once 
saw the force of his cousin’s advice. But there were various 
obstacles in the way at that time not easily surmounted, the 
most formidable being the opposition and danger certain 
to be met with from those powerful chiefs and clans through 
whose territories his droves would necessarily have to pass on 
their way to the southern markets. 

The most powerful chiefs in his course were the Marquis of 
Huntly and Mackintosh of Mackintosh, each of whom had ex- 
tensive possessions in Lochaber, through which Matheson would 
have to drive his herds. These gentlemen at the time had differ- 
ences among themselves, and were jealous of each other. Matheson, 
ascertaining this, hit upon a ruse by which he succeeded in play- 
ing off the one against the other. To each he wrote a letter 
under pledge of the strictest secrecy, that the other was preparing 
a foray to plunder his property. “Mackintosh proceeded im- 
mediately thither, and by this precaution seemed to confirm the 
feigned intelligence to the other. Huntly lost no time in follow- 
ing. John Mor, seeing his stratagem succeeded so well, he 
collected as many cattle and followers as he could, and forced a 
route through Badenoch [in Mackintosh’s absence in Lochaber] 
to the low countries.” Our authority, while expressing a doubt 
as to the morality of these proceedings, commends the patriotism 
of his ancestor for “having driven the first herd of black cattle 
across the Grampian hills from the North, which exhibits him as 
a benefactor to the wilds of his nativity ; and he found ample 
recompense in success, insomuch that some time after his return 
he purchased the lands of Bennetsfield, on the Moray Firth, asa 
low-country grazing and shelter for his future herds. He was 
now joined in his traffick by Sir William Gordon of Embo, in 
Sutherlandshire, but was prevented from everresiding permanently 
on his purchase by a fastidious reluctance of his wife to conform 
to the mode of living on corn, then more widely adopted in the 
more cultivated districts, in consequence of which he purchased 
the place of Easter Suddy for his son in 1688; and it is to be 
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observed that though John was long before possessed of Bennets- 
field, he continued to adopt the style of Fernaig, while his son 
appears in the first Parliament of William and Mary, during the 
life of his father, as a Commissioner o the County of Ross, under 
that of Bennetsfield. John’s continued success appears in the 
various large sums of money which he was able to advance to his 
relatives and friends. He purchased the estate of Applecross, 
which had been forfeited in 1715, in the person of Alexander, 
IVth Laird, who had joined the Earl of Mar, which he procured 
to be re-conveyed to Roderick Mackenzie of Kinwhillidrum, his 
son and heir, and who carried on the line of Applecross.” Besides 
these John Mor granted many other extensive loans, “some of 
which still rank among a set of old fruitless actions at the instance 
of his grandson.”* 

While it is quite possible that John Mor Matheson may 
have been the first, as his representative here claims for him, who 
had sent cattle to the southern markets from his own particular 
part of the Highlands, official documents exist which show that 
from Argyll and other districts cattle were so sent considerably 
more than a century before he ever thought of starting in the 
business of a Highland drover. 

In 1565 we come upon a complaint “on behalf of Allane 
Fischear, Thomas Fischear, and certane thair collegis,” dealers in 
cattle from the West Highlands, against Patrick Houston of that 
Ilk, for taking the cattle from them, when “according to thair 
accustamat maner” they brought them from Argyll “to be sauld 
to thair Hienesses liegis in the lawlands,” when it was ordered by 
the Privy Council that such parties were not to be molested, 
provided that they did not “transport na victualis into Ergyle” 
in return. In the following year a proclamation was issued that 
none presume to molest the Highlanders resorting to the markets 
in the Lowlands. Modernised in spelling it reads :— 


At Edinburgh, 17th July 1566.—Forasmuch as through the troubles occurring the 
last year, the inhabitants of the county of Argyle, Lorne, Breadalbane, Kintyre, and 
the Isles, were afraid to come into the Lowlands for fear of invasion and such other 
impediments as then occurred, which trouble, thanks to God, is quieted, to the honour 


* Bennetsfield MS. 
+ This was in consequence of the opponents of the Queen’s marriage, who had 
taken up arms, having been obliged by the Royal forces to retire to Argyle, and a pro- 
clamation was issued, dated the 3d of November 1565, forbidding the supply of any 
provisions to the rebels uncer severe penalties, 
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of our sovereigns and wealth of their subjects: And since it is not only needful that 
good neighbourhood and abstinence from all displeasure and invasion be observed 
among all the lieges; but that either of them sustain and relieve each other’s necessities by 
interchange of ‘‘the excresence and superflew” fruits grown in the Low and High lands; 
o that necessarily markets must be kept, and all men, indifferently, without exception, 
repair thereto for selling their goods and buying again of such necessaries as are unto 
them needful and requisite: Therefore ordains letters to be directed to officers of the 
Army, charging them to pass to the Market Crosses of Perth, Stirling, Dumbarton, 
Renfrew, Glasgow, Irvine, Ayr, and all other places needful, and there, by open pro- 
clamation, command and charge all and sundry our Sovereign Lord and Lady’s lieges, 
that none of them take upon hand to invade or pursue others, whether they be High- 
landmen or Lowland ; or to offer or make provocation of trouble, or tuilzie to others, 
notwithstanding any offence, quarrel, or question falling in the time of the said troubles, 
under the pain of death: Discharging all Sheriffs, Stewards, Bailies and other Deputies 
and officials, and all Provosts and Bailies of Burghs, of all staying, arresting, stop 
trouble, or impediment-making to the said Highlandmen in bodies or goods in their 
coming to the said markets, remaining therein, or departing therefrom ; for any crime, 
action, cause, or occasion, committed during the time of the said troubles, or proceeding 
thereon, and of their offices in that part; but that all men pursue justice by the 
ordinary civil manner as appertains. * 

In the Bennetsfield manuscript a curious and interesting 
account is given of the way by which the family ultimately obtained 
possession of Invervaine, in Strathconan. The manner in which 
this property was acquired by the family of Fernaig betrays the 
depressed state at that period of the lately affluent and powerful 
Baronsof Kintail. In writing to Kenneth, III'4 Earl of Seaforth,his 
contemporary, Lord Tarbat, says, “his estate was overburthened 
to its distractione ;’ and his tenacious adherence to Charles II. 
did not tend to enhance his prospects. It was when under this 
pressure that John Mor Matheson, then indifferently designed of 
the two Fernaigs and Ach-nan-Cleireach, or of Bennetsfield, re- 
turned from one of his lucrative excursions to the south. The 
produce, according to the custom of the times, was in gold ; and 
this was carefully concealed, and the place of its deposit only 
known to the members of his own family. Through this channel, 
however, the Earl of Seaforth found means of ascertaining the 
secret, which led him to appropriate clandestinely so expedient a 
succour in his extreme need. A sister, named Mary, resided 
under John’s roof; his precautions did not escape her vigilance, 
and she carried information to the Earl of Seaforth which dis- 
closed to him the place in which her brother’s treasure was con- 
cealed, whereupon his Lordship carried it all away. The treachery 


* Collectanea de Rebus Albanicis, pp. 151-153, where other curious documents 
telating to the same subject may be consulted, 
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as well as the chief actor was soon detected, and, while she was 
consigned to the execration of her own clan under the designation 
of Mairi ’n oir, or Mary of the goid, John selected a faithful band 
of followers with whom he marched secretly to Brahan Castle 
then in a feeble state of defence. Arriving, he immediately 
walked in and found the Earl, who at once rose to salute his 
friend, at dinner, when John instantly declared that “he had 
business of some importance which must precede further cere- 
monial, and drawing his sword gave the astonished Earl the 
alternative of instant restitution of the property carried away, or 
instant death ; showing him that his house was surrounded, and 
resistance or escape impossible. It was no time for deliberation, 
and a bond was drawn out for the amount, which was renewed 
by his Countess after the Earl’s death, as appears by a writ of 
assignation, ‘Siclike and forasmuch as the deceast Isobel Countess 
Dowager of Seafort as prinle, and Kenneth Lord Marquis of 
Seafort, her son, as cautioner for her, by their Bond of the date 
the twenty-second day of June, one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-eight years, bound and obliged themselves and their heirs 
to have contented and paid John Matheson of Bennetsfield, etc., 
all and hail the sum of six thousand merk Scots,’ in lieu of which 
follows an obligation to infeft and seize the said John Matheson 
in all and hail the town and lands of Invervaine of Glenvaine, in 
Strathconan, which afterwards was re-conveyed by contract of 
marriage to his grandson, John of Bennetsfield, and his lady, 
Elizabeth Mackenzie of Belmaduthy, 1730. And here for the 
first time, do we find the designation of John Mor exclusively 
restored to that of Bennetsfield ; that of Fernaig as the last relic 
of his patrimonial territory in Lochalsh having passed into 
disuetude” among his successors. 

In the disposition in his favour by Sir George Mackenzie of 
Rosehaugh, of the lands of Easter Suddy, dated 1688, he is de- 
cribed as “John Matheson of Meikle Fernaig in Lochalsh, for 
himself and Marie McCra his spouse, in life-rent, and Alexander, 
his eldest son, in fee.” He was generally known among his 
neighbours as “ An Ceannaiche Mor Fada fo Chrios,” or the Big 
Tall Merchant, the last two words in the Gaelic indicating that he 
was long-legged,orlong below the girdle—an articleof common use 
and indispensibly necessary in those days to any one in the habit of 
carrying money or other treasure about with him on his person 
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He married early in life Mary, daughter of the Rev. Donald 
Macrae of Dornie, minister of Kintail, by his wife Isobel, eldest 
daughter of Murdoch, V. of Hilton, with issue— 

Alexander, his heir, and several daughters, one of whom, 
Isobel, married Kenneth Mackenzie, first of Alduinny, third son 
of John Mackenzie, II. of Applecross, with issue; and another, 
Mary, who married Donald Murchieson of Auchtertyre. 

He took sides with the Chevalier and was actively engaged 
in forwarding his interest at the date of his own death in 1715, 
when he was succeeded by his only son, 

ALEXANDER MATHESON, first designed of Bennetsfield, who 
during his father’s lifetime resided at Easter Suddy as one of the 
partners and acting manager of his father’s extensive business and 
estates. He married early in life a lady of the Clan Mackenzie; 
settled down upon his Black Isle property, and, according to the 
family chronicler, “resigned any pretension to the place of his 
nativity and seat of his forefathers,” judging it “more prudent to 
settle among his acquired relations than to return.to undefined 
claims, and to engage in interminable contentions under the now 
paramount Earl of Seaforth.” He was, however, still anxious to 
possess a substantial Highland property, and having already 
the small property of Invervaine in Strathconan, he took a wadset 
from Alexander Mackenzie, VI. of Davochmaluag, of the lands 
of Lubriach and Island Mor, in the same place, as also of the 
Middletown of Auchnasheen, by contract dated at Wester Fair- 
burn, on the 26th of June 1732. During the pasturing season he 
or some member of his family generally resided at Invervaine or 
at Auchnasheen. 

On the advice of Alexander Mackenzie of Inchcoulter, and 
Sir George Mackenzie of Rosehaugh, at the time Lord Advocate 
for Scotland, his wife’s uncles, Matheson before his father’s death 
entered into negotiation for the purchase, jointly with his father, 
of the property in the neighbourhood. of Bennetsfield, belonging 
to Sir George, for the sum of £78,011 10s 5d Scots, or about 
£6,500 sterling; but finding the house, yards, and parks of Pit- 
tonachty set down in the valuation at £1200 Scots, he withdrew 
from further negotiation. In a note of the valuation of these 
properties made at the time, Scatwell is entered at £36,731 
16s 1d; Bennetsfield at £13,887 10s; Belmaduthy at £9,708 
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8s sd; Avoch and Milne thereof at £11,630 9s 5d; and Drynie 
at £6,053 6s 6d—all Scots money—making a total, as already 
said, of £78,011 10s 5d Scots, or £6,500 Is 10d sterling. 

Alexander, though very successful in his earlier years in 
adding to his means, latterly involved himself in difficulties by 
extensive advances to friends in the shape of loans, the attempted 
recovery of which entailed upon him in his old age, and after- 
wards on his posterity, interminable and expensive lawsuits, with 
scarcely any advantageous results. The most prominent trait in 
his character, it is said, “besides his prudent economy, was his 
liberality in the education of the children of his followers and 
adherents, while his writings and business habits show these were 
not neglected in respect to himself.” 

He married, in 1705, Isobel, second daughter of Roderick 
Mackenzie, first of Avoch, in 1671 sub-chaunter of Ross, and son 
of the Rev. John Mackenzie, Archdean of Ross, natural son of 
Sir Roderick Mackenzie of Coigeach, Tutor of Kintail, second son 
of Colin Cam Mackenzie, XI. of Kintail, and progenitor of the 
Earls of Cromarty. Roderick’s wife, and Isobel’s mother, was 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Simon Mackenzie of Lochslinn 
(fourth son of Kenneth Mackenzie, first Lord Mackenzie of 
Kintail), by his second wife, Agnes, daughter of William Fraser 
of Culbockie, relict of Alexander Mackenzie, first of Ballone, 
brother of Sir John Mackenzie, first of Tarbat, and son of Sir 
Roderick Mackenzie, Tutor of Kintail. By this lady, Isobel 
Mackenzie of Avoch, Bennetsfield had issue— 

1. John, his heir. 

2. Roderick, who died without issue. 

3. Alexander, a W.S. in Edinburgh, who, in 1739, died 
without issue. 

4. Donald, who married Margaret, daughter of John Miller 
of Kincurdy. 

5. Kenneth, married, without issue. 

6. James, who married Mary, daughter of John Macrae of 
Dornie (by Anne, daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, III. of 
Applecross, and relict of Alexander Mackenzie, II. of Kinchulli- 
drum), with issue. 

He died, far advanced in years, in 1754, when he was suc- 
ceeded by his eldest son. 

(To be Continued.) 
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TALES AND ADVENTURES OF A BOTANIST: 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE MANNERS AND SUPERSTITIONS OF THE 

HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND. 
exnaniieenee 
JESSIE MACLEOD.—Continued. 
DURING all this period the fate of Jessie was divested of none of 
the deep mystery in which it had all along been involved. Her 
father’s feeble state of health, brought on by her misconduct, dis- 
qualified him from all farther active efforts to discover the place 
of her concealment; and the only additional attempts for that 
purpose were made through the newspapers and by the several 
connections of the family settled in different parts of the kingdom, 
It was in London, however, that the most diligent search was 
carried on by those who took an interest in her recovery, for 
there it was still believed she must be secreted. But though once 
or twice her friends believed they had got certain intelligence of 
her retreat, their hopes still ended in all the sadness of disap- 
pointment. 

Captain Macintyre remained yet in profound ignorance of 
the fatal wound which his own happiness and the honour of the 
family of Aulduiny had received. Ie still fed his soul with the 
flattering hope that his beloved and faithful Jessie was sighing 
for his return. He trusted that everything relating to their 
marriage had already been arranged between her parents and his. 
He delighted in contemplating, in sanguine anticipation, their 
rapturous meeting; clothing every circumstance with a gorgeous- 
ness of fancy, and enjoying even in prospect an ecstacy of feeling 
which no language can express. He also longed to embrace 
once more his revered parents and their numerous family, to each 
member of which his heart clung with fraternal tenderness. His 
imagination dwelt on the joyful commotion which his appearance 
would excite in the peaceful manse of Arnisdale, and the sacred 
and enviable tears that the good old people would shed over the 
happy meeting. 

From Aulduiny’s family too he looked forward to a scarcely 
less interesting reception. Nor did the more humble companions 
of his boyhood, nor the aged patriarchs of his clachan, whose 
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withered hands had been lifted up to bless him, when he left his 
father’s dwelling, escape his affectionate remembrance amidst the 
many pleasing anticipations that rushed upon his mind. The 
local scenery of his native glen, too, and the renewal of many of 
his favourite amusements, contributed not a little to enhance his 
expected enjoyments. The mere idea of the lakes, and rivers, 
and purple heath of Caledonia had often refreshed his spirits 
when sinking under the exhausting influence of the broiling atmos- 
phere of Hindostan ; and he now indulged the pleasing hope, that 
promised to be soon realised, of renewing his acquaintance with 
all these objects of interest so dear to him in former days. 

Full of such anticipations as these, Captain Macintyre lost 
no time in making such preparations as he deemed necessary for 
leaving London immediately. So intent was his mind on being 
soon in Glen-Uaine, that he could not prevail on himself to call 
even on some near relatives who lived in the Metropolis, lest they 
should devise some means of detaining him longer in town than 
he could think of submitting to. In this state of mind he had 
secured his passage by sea to Leith, and had seen all his travel- 
ling accompaniments safely arranged on board the vessel in which 
he was to sail next day, and was returning, in the dusk, through 
the crowded streets to his hotel for the night, when, as he passed 
the entrance of an obscure lane, he found himself addressed by a 
female, who issued from that place in such a manner as irresist- 
ibly arrested his attention, being so different from anything he 
expected in such a locality. As he turned his face towards her 
to ascertain the nature of her distress and assure himself of the 
propriety of listening to her appeal to his sympathy, that moment 
his glance seemed to produce on her the effect of a thunder-shock ; 
and before he could obtain a distinct glimpse of her features, she 
had sunk, seemingly lifeless, at his feet. Obeying only the impulse 
of pity, he conveyed her instantly into an adjoining tavern. As 
he was there consigning her to the care of the waiter, he happened 
to cast his eye on her pale visage, now distinctly seen in the 
strong light to which it was exposed. It had said more for the 
strength of Frank’s nerves than the liveliness of his sensibilities 
to be able to sustain for a moment that dreadful sight. “O, 
misery! O, my Jessie!” he only exclaimed, and in the same 
instant lay prostrate on the floor. The higher his blissful an- 
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ticipations had been previously wound up, with proportionate 
weight and intensity of pain did the blighting stroke descend 
upon his soul. 

When he became conscious of his bitter existence, he found 
himself laid on a sofa and surrounded by some half-dozen waiters 
and others who had been attracted by the tumult. He made an 
effort to collect his frenzied thoughts; he darted a wild and 
frightful glance around the apartment, but nowhere discovered 
the object which he sought ; he started up, in spite of every effort 
to detain him, and with the air of a maniac demanded what they 
had done with his Jessie. Being informed that she was in an 
adjoining room, he insisted on being immediately conducted 
thither. He next desired to be left alone with the unfortunate 
lady, and with some difficulty succeeded in getting rid of the 
lingering attendants. 

On recovering her sensibility, after the nervous shock which 
the unexpected appearance of Frank had given her, Jessie for 
some minutes manifested all the symptoms of total derangement. 
Her eyes opened only to fix their staring gaze on vacancy, while 
she seemed equally unconscious of her own existence, and in- 
sensible to external objects. In this state she continued till 
Frank entered the room. The sound of his well-known voice 
broke her awful reverie. She started, but not daring again to 
encounter his glance, she covered her face with her hands, and 
reclining her head on her knees, sought relief from the agony of 


her feelings in a copious flood of tears. Frank took hold of her - 


hand and attempted to address her, but his powers of articulation 
failed him. He could only throw himself down on the sofa beside 
her, and accompanied her sobs and tears with his own. This 
heart-rending scene continued for a long time, while each deeply 
heaved pang seemed sufficient to burst open the fountains of life 
in their convulsed frames, and free their struggling souls, as they 
both most earnestly wished, from corporeal thraldom, and at 
once terminate their lives and their sufferings. 

When Frank had so far recovered himself as to be again 
capable of utterance, he endeavoured, by means of the most 
soothing expressions, to allay the tumult which agitated the 
bosom of the personified image of distress still sobbing aloud by 
his side. But all his well-meant attempts seemed only to pro- 
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duce a contrary effect, till, becoming apprehensive for her reason, 
he thought it advisable to leave the unhappy penitent to herself 
till the poignancy of her feelings should have somewhat abated 
He therefore withdrew, and, summoning the landlady, engaged 
her, by the most powerful motive that such persons know, to 
bestow all possible attention for the night on her afflicted guest. 

By her kind offices Jessie was at length restored to some 
degree of composure, and was even prevailed on to take some 
slight refreshment, of which her emaciated features seemed to 
testify her need. Soon after she allowed herself to be conveyed 
to bed, where, exhausted as she was with the harassing incidents 
of the evening, she by-and-bye sunk into tolerably sound repose. 
Frank, however, could not undress or close an eye that night, but 
spent the lingering hours in sleepless, solitary brooding over the 
inextricable occurrence, which, from being the happiest of men 
had in one fatal moment rendered him the most wretched and 
hopeless, 

Having heard next morning that the poor broken-hearted 
sufferer was more calm than could have been expected, and had 
tasted a little breakfast, he acquainted her, by means of the 
hostess, that he waited her pleasure for an interview. He was 
immediately admitted into the parlour where she was. She rose 
with a melancholy smile to receive him. But still finding herself 
unable to meet his eye, she turned aside her face and hid it in 
her handkerchief, while she permitted him to take hold of her 
hand and press it to his lips. He conducted her back to her seat 
and placed himself by her side, still retaining his hold of that 
trembling hand. Her breast again began to heave convulsively, 
her pale complexion changed to crimson, and Frank became 
apprehensive of a renewal of last night’s paroxysm of grief. 

By degrees, however, she became more composed, wiped 
away her tears, and once more exposed to view that fair counte- 
nance which distress, though its inroads on it were but too 
apparent, had not been able to rob of all its loveliness. After 
several unavailing efforts at speech, she was at last enabled to 
say, in a soft and tremulous voice, “Alas! alas! i‘rank. You can 
never forgive the injuries I have done you.” Lere her rising 
sobs again interrupted ‘er utterance. 

“My dearest Jessie, I forgive, from my soul, every injury 
which you could commit against me.” 
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On hearing these gracious words, she threw herself on his 
breast, which she bedewed with her gushing tears. A consider. 
able period elapsed before she was able to utter another syllable; 
and it was not till after many unsuccessful attempts, and at a 
subsequent meeting, that she found means to inform him of the 
various particulars of her acquaintance with Captain Vaughan, 
and its lamentable consequences. But as the details of this 
distressing narrative were intended for Frank’s private ear alone, 
we are obliged to be satisfied, in addition to what we already 
know, with the brief outline which he thought himself at liberty 
to communicate to his friends. 

From this source we learn that after his well-concerted 
escape from Glen-Uaine, Vaughan had taken Miss Macleod to 
London, where he took lodgings for her in a respectable locality, 
until, as he said, he could make arrangements for their marriage; 
meanwhile treating her with so much respect that her attach- 
ment to him was considerably strengthened. He represented to 
her that he was totally dependant on his uncle, Sir Henry Vaughan, 
who he feared would not readily sanction his marriage, which was 
the reason of his acting so secretly. He hinted at the advisability 
of a private marriage, but to this proposal Jessie would not listen 
for a moment. He then pretended to have gained his uncle’s 
consent, and showed Jessie a letter which he said he had received 
from the baronet, giving his cordial consent, and inviting his 
nephew to bring his bride to visit him as soon as convenient 
after their marriage. 

Jessiewas now visited by twoseemingly very respectable ladies, 
whom the Captain presented as members of his own family, resi- 
dent in London. He next begged to introduce a younger brother 
of his, who had attended him to town for the purpose of being 
present at the nuptials, and who was now in waiting in an adjoining 
room. At the first glance Jessie was convinced that she saw in 
the features of this young gentleman a very strong resemblance to 
the looks of the Captain, and in her simplicity never once suspected 
that there could be any deception in the case. Every obstacle 
having been thus satisfactorily removed, the necessary steps were 
taken, with impatient haste, to have the indissoluble knot tied in 
due form. Before many days of farther delay elapsed, the long- 
expected ceremony was performed, in a manner which the happy 
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bride’s ignorance of the forms of the English Church prevented 
her from discovering to be grossly irregular. 

Jessie now wished to communicate immediately intelligence 
of her happiness and good fortune to her anxious friends, of 
whom she had heard nothing since her elopement—for Vaughan 
had carefully kept all their public advertisements from her eye. 
But by his advice she deferred writing them till after her visit to 
Sir Harry, when she might have it in her power to give a more 
satisfactory account of her affairs. A few days afterwards, how- 
ever, when she expected they were to set out for the baronet’s 
seat, she had the mortification to learn that, in consequence of 
distressing news from a friend in another part of the country 
who had been taken suddenly ill, and desired to see Captain 
Vaughan before his expected death, she must still wait the course 
of another untoward run of disappointing circumstances. The Cap- 
tain left her, as he said, for a short space under the charge of his 
brother, whom he requested to neglect no means that might con- 
tribute to her comfort and amusement till his return ; and in the 
event of his happening to be detained a few days more than he 
expected, he trusted that she would not distress herself on that 
account. As the affair was urgent, Jessie, who now considered 
herself as Mrs Vaughan, could oppose no obstacle to her lord’s 
departure on such a humane and pious errand, however much 
she lamented the unseasonable separation. 

The probable time for his return, together with the additional 
days specified by him, passed slowly away, and the Captain still 
appeared not. She waited a day or two longer, when her patience 
began to fail, and she experienced a considerable degree of alarm. 
The circumstances of the case, however, suggested many excuses 
for his continued absence, though she thought it strange and 
ominous that he did not write her. His brother, meantime, 
affected to consider all her apprehensions as groundless, and was 
at no loss for reasons to account both for the Captain’s delay and 
his seeming neglect. Before the close of another day, he ventured 
to predict that she would either see him in person or be favoured 
with intelligence from or concerning him. 

The evening of that other day also arrived, and she began 
to suspect the claims of her pretended brother-in-law to the gift 
of prophecy, when the landlady, to whom she expressed her un- 
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easiness, made answer, in a tone that might seem intermediate 
between jest and earnest, that she had better rest satisfied with 
one brother instead of another. This was the first hint she had 
received tending to alarm her suspicions. She pondered much 
upon it during the tedious and restless hours of the following 
night, and had not time next morning to question her landlady 
as to the precise meaning of her ambiguous expressions, when 
that person unceremoniously entered her apartment and pro- 
ceeded to undeceive her regarding her connection with Captain 
Vaughan. Jessie retained not sensation to hear the base woman 
to the conclusion of her distressing announcement, and her ears 
were therefore spared for the present the additional pain of 
listening to the infamous proposals with which she had the 
effrontery to insult her. The horror occasioned by the full view 
of the irretrievable disgrace and ruin into which she had fallen was 
too much for her mind to sustain, and for several days she re- 
mained in a serious state of derangement. 

She gradually recovered her reason only to feel more poig- 
nantly her incurable sufferings, which were doubly aggravated by 
the unfeeling methods taken to comfort her by the landlady 
and the other instrument of her ruin, the pretended brother of 
Vaughan. She determined, as soon as she recovered sufficient 
strength, to make an effort to escape from this detested house, 
and without much difficulty effected her purpose one evening 
while the spies set about her, believing her to be in no condition 
for flight, had remitted their usual vigilance. Without knowing 
whither she went, she made all the expedition which her fleeting 
trepidation would allow, till she thought herself beyond all danger 
of pursuit. She then halted to breathe at the entrance of an 
obscure alley, and to deliberate about what step she should 
take next. 

She found herself alone—friendless and without a sixpence 
in her possession, amidst the bustle and tumult of the crowded 
streets of London. She had, indeed, some relations in that place, 
but she had never seen them nor knew where they lived; and 
even had it been otherwise, all the world could not have induced 
her to make herself known to them in her present condition. 
Her first object was to procure lodgings for the night in some 
respectable house. But how to accomplish this, an utter stranger 
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as she was, and totally destitute of money, defied the utmost 
stretch of her ingenuity. Meantime she shuddered to hear the 
mingled words of blasphemy, strife, and licentiousness, which pro- 
ceeded from the interior of the alley where she lurked partially 
concealed, and was no less alarmed by the suspicious characters 
who continually passed her, and from whom nothing but rudeness 
was to be apprehended. 

In these trying circumstances, she at length made up her 
mind to accost the first respectable and humane-looking gentle- 
man that might pass by—for ladies of that character, there and 
at that hour, she could not expect to meet—and endeavour, by a 
plain statement of her destitute and miserable condition, to in- 
terest him on her behalf. It was so wonderfully and seasonably 
brought about by Providence that the only person to whom she 
could prevail on herself to approach was her own much injured 
but still affectionate Frank Macintyre whom she had addressed 
before she could recognise him, altered as his appearance was 
since she had last seen him, and who had been sent, by divine 
interposition, to snatch her from the jaws of despair. 

To palliate in some degree the charge of inconstancy which 
she had so manifestly incurred, though she did not attempt to 
exculpate herself, she protested to Frank that had he not left her 
at liberty to follow her own choice, and had not Vaughan taken 
advantage of that circumstance (even after she had informed him 
that she had renewed her engagement by letter) to fill her mind 
with doubts as to Frank’s desire to fulfil the obligation on his 
part, she believed that the other arts of her deceiver would have 
been in vain. Of his very generous offer she confessed that she 
had taken a most ungenerous.advantage, and that she now suffered 
the well deserved retribution which had come upon her for her 
unpardonable levity and infidelity. 

Such was the substance of Jessie’s affecting narrative, in the 
course of which her voice had often been arrested by the violence 
of her grief, and Frank had as often started to his feet to vow 
revenge, in the overflowing indignation that boiled in his breast, 
against her diabolical seducer. His first intention, after having 
heard her to a conclusion, was to go directly to the house which 
had been the scene of such deplorable villainy, in order to threaten 
the landlady, and oblige her to make known to him the resi- 
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dence of Vaughan or his pretended brother. But Jessie assuring 
him that it would be altogether in vain, as the landlady knew 
nothing of either but as occasional lodgers ; and as he perceived 
that Vaughan was too much an adept in his art to suffer her to 
possess any clue to his movements, he was, though with much 
difficulty and reluctance, dissuaded from the attempt. Neither 
her arguments, however, nor her tears could prevent him from 
going immediately to the War Office to obtain Captain Vaughan’s 
address. To his mortification he there learned that that gentle- 
man had received orders some time ago to join his regiment 
immediately in Ireland, and that before now he was certainly 
across the Irish Channel. 

This intelligence obliged Frank to defer the gratification of 
his revenge till he had conducted the unhappy victim of such 
heartless villainy to some place of security. She could not be 
prevailed upon to return to her friends in Glen-Uaine. She had 
heard nothing of the distress and anxiety they had endured, or of 
the unwearied efforts of her poor father and others to recover 
her ; and she supposed their prevailing sentiments regarding her 
must be more allied to indignation and hatred than to forgiving 
tenderness, Even if she had been assured how ready they were to 
receive her with open arms and to bury all her offences in oblivion, 
she could not have brought herself to appear again in her father’s 
house after having so much disgraced its hitherto spotless name. 
The bare idea of even presenting herself again in the Parish Church 
of Arnisdale was sufficient to overwhelm her with shame. Yet 
she desired to return to her native land, and there spend the re- 
mainder of her unhappy days in solitude and penitential tears ; for 
her infidelity to the most deserving and devoted of lovers, and her 
desertion of the kindest of parents, filled her soul with such a 
painful sense of baseness that she wished to hide herself from 
human view, and lie prostrate before her Judge in ceaseless sup- 
plication for pardon. Finding her so fixed in this state of mind 
as to be inflexible, Frank took measures to carry her along with 
him to Scotland, intending to humour her desire of concealment 
till the bitterness of her grief should yield to the soothing hand 


of time, 
(To be Continued.) 
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THE NON-OSSIANIC POEMS OF THE DEAN 
OF LISMORE’S BOOK. 


——, 


At the first glance we see that the poems in the latter half of 
Dr Maclauchlan’s edition of the Dean of Lismore’s collection are 
different not only in subject, but in spirit and style, from the 
Ossianic poems in the same book. We must not jump to the 
conclusion that all the Ossianic poems are older than the mediz- 
yal ones, and that all the medizval poems are comparatively 
modern. We have non-Ossianic poems in this book which go 
back to the tenth century, or which, at least, celebrate men who 
lived in that remote age. For example, Gormlay, daughter of 
Flann, is credited with two sweet and tender elegies to the mem- 
ory of her husband, Nial of the black knee, King of Ireland, who 
fell fighting the Danes in 919. That the language of this poem 
is easy and modern in comparison with some poems in the 
volume of a comparatively late date, need not force us to the 
conclusion that some other poet nearer our own time composed 
these elegies and ascribed them to the widowed daughter of 
Flann. Popular poems change with the changes of the spoken 
language, unless they are committed to writing. This Gormlay 
may have actually crooned these touching lines, to soothe her 
sorrow for the untimely fate of her royal husband. On the other 
hand there are Ossianic poems bristling with all the old names 
of the Feinn, which were almost fresh from the poet’s imagina- 
tion when they were swept into the industrious net of the Dean, 
and saved from the devouring flood for posterity. The distinc- 
tion then between the Dean’s Ossianic and non-Ossianic poems 
isto be found, not in their antiquity, but in their contents, their 
sentiments, and their point of view. Both kinds of poetry were 
frequently composed at the same period, and indeed by the same 
authors. In the one case the bard drew his materials from a 
pre-Christian time filled with men whom popular story glorified 
into mythological and superhuman beings. He loved to roam 
in search of food for his poetic faculty into the far past, away 
from the littleness, the hardness, the limits, the prosiness of the 
present. The golden age is always far away from us, more espe- 
cially from the poet. Thus arose our Ossianic poetry. But then, 
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on the other hand, the bard was moved to sing not of the ideal- 
ised past, but of the actual men and women of his own day, of 
their deeds, their sufferings, their amusements, their outgoing 
and their coming in. Thus we are introduced to the habits, the 
likes and dislikes, the rivalries, the passions of our countrymen, 
five or six centuries back. As we look back upon those days 
through the glass of the poet, we see many things that we don't 
wish to have a practical acquaintance with, and we are glad to be 
at such a safe distance from them. Some of the poets themselves 
were shocked with the times they lived in—out of joint as they 
were. These long for the days of the Feinn, just as some foolish 
people among us long for the days when the clans cut each other's 
throats, and when the priest ruled supreme; though there are, by 
the way, indications in these poems that the priest never found 
it an easy matter to do so. Such poets indirectly tell us when 
they glorify the past, what the things are which irritate them 
in the present. When they proclaim in mournful strains that 
it is a calamity that the stronghold of the Feinn is in bondage 
to the clerics, and to the songs of the men who turned over leaves 
of books, then we may be sure that they hated the priest and his 
doings a great deal more than they loved MacCumhail and his 
myrmidons, A most interesting poem of this description is given 
in the Gae/, p. 62. Evidently rosary and psalter, pastoral crooks, 
church bells, and collection plates,* were not at all to the taste of 
this vigorous bard. He even ventures to say that if Conan were 


alive he would strike down the priest, not with his sword, but: 


with his fist. Clearly, before the coming of Bishop Carswell, 
there were priests who frowned upon the old songs, and wished 
to supersede them with the songs of David and the hymns of the 
church, which latter the bard calls “howling songs!” Then, too, 
we can gather from such poems that some priests wished to de- 
grade from their place of honour, hunting in the field and revelry 
in the hall. Possibly the asceticism of the time, in the High- 
lands as in other places, put its stern ban on everything in the 
way of amusement, and on all kinds of culture not strictly and 
formally religious, just as at this moment there are men full of 
spiritual power who regard a tune on pipe or harp as essentially 
sinful. With such men the poet, with his keen sensibilities, has 


* So I venture to translate dor¢wis, which seems to be the same with the Scotch drat, 
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been and always will be at war. Still, the poet’s love of excite- 
ment has its dangers, and we must be thankful to the old clerics 
who dethroned MacCumhail, not with sword or spear, but with 
the “book,” contemptible as it was in the eye of many a bard. 
Whatever their merits or demerits, however intolerable to free 
men many of their doings were, however incredible much of their 
teaching, they were much better than the old Feinn whom the 
bards delighted to honour. Still, we are glad to find that when 
the church was most powerful, there were men who ventured to 
tell her that she must not strain the loyalty of men too far. 
There are men who tell us that the Celt has always been crouch- 
ing before Catholic altar, or Protestant pulpit. A knowledge of 
our popular poetry and proverbs would serve to correct such an 
impression. There we find many stinging epigrams, at the ex- 
pense of clerical weakness, which could not have been sharpened 
on anvils belonging to men whose reverence knew no bounds, 
The Dean himself, in admitting the poem referred to into his 
collection, seems to show that he at least was not unwilling that 
the power of his order should be made to feel that the unsparing 
bold tongue of the bard was ready to expose it when it went be- 
yond just limits. Possibly enough, this Macgregor, in spite of 
his cassock, loved his hounds, his horses, as well as did the bard 
who resented any interference with such pleasures, 

But we shall say no more of the bards who, like the Roman 
historian Tacitus, glorified the past as the only way in which they 
could safely give expression to their indignation with the present 
which disgusted them, but turn our attention to those poems which 
find their inspiration in matters of every day life. 

We will begin with the religious poems, These are 
few but of some interest, and make us regret that they are not 
more in number. We fear it must be said of the medizval 
religious poems, as well as of many modern ones, that they are 
not equal in power and melody to the secular poems. How is it 
that we have so few really good Gaelic hymns? Is it because 
of our habit of eager introspection, our restless self-analysis that 
prevents us looking straight out upon a religious truth without 
relation to our own personal moods at the moment? This may 
give us good sermons, but not good hymns. But if we have no 
good hymns, let us be thankful that we are spared much of the 
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irreverent, familiar, unchastised productions which pass elsewhere 
for spiritual songs. We must confess, however, that as a whole 
the witchery of style which marks the secular Gaelic bard has 
been, with the exception of Buchanan, denied to his religious 
brother. The point of Rob Donn’s remark to Donald Matheson, 
a contemporary religious poet, holds good along the whole line 
of Celtic poetry, “Is tusa an duine is diadhaidh, ach is mise am 
bard a’s fhearr."—You are the more pious man, but I am the 
better bard. 

Three of these poems carry the signature of a famous name, 
that of MacVurich, the ancestor of the distinguished bards and 
musicians of the Clan Ranalds. One of the most delightful 
poems in the volume is a dialogue between this Murdoch Mace- 
Vurich, who, because he came to Scotland, was known as Mur- 
doch Albanach, and an Irish friend of his, when together they 
took the vow of a religious life, which in those days was regarded 
as impossible in the ordinary avocations of men. The poem re- 
presents them as urging each other to whet the blades—the 
sword of the one and the knife of the other—with which they 
were to remove from each others heads the beautiful locks em- 
blematic of the world’s pride and lust to make way for the sym- 
bol of Christ’s crown of thorns, The poem breathes a keen sense 
of the charms of natural life, of its beauty, of its pleasures, of its 
excitements in war and peace, The two friends betray a strong 
consciousness of their own power of shining in the life they are 
to leave behind them. With manifest reluctance they take the 
terrible step, but cheerfully under the strong internal pressure of 
the feeling that gives even the fruit of its body for the sin of its 
soul, They felt, too, that the work before them, the realization 
of a pure life, was no easy task, and so they pray to Mary to 
preserve their now bare heads in heat and cold; in the heat of 
passion which will not fall to the keen knife as the locks of the 
head have done, all at once; in the cold, which is ever ready to 
touch with its icy fingers and to cool down the warmest enthusi- 
asm. The same sense of the necessity of conflict with sin, if 
victory is to be obtained, pervades the two poetic prayers of 
MacVurich. There must have been a strong vein of scepticism 
in his intellect. “If, O Trinity,” he says, “I am in the way of 
lies, reveal to me the true way.” Nor could he bend to authority 
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as erch in matters of knowledge, for he declares that no man can 
teach him but Gou aioue. Evidently Murdoch Albanach, to use 
his own description of the material of which man was made, had 
“fire and earth” in him in abundance, but the fire in him sub- 
dued not without difficulty to its own nature his grosser earth. 
According to Sheriff Nicolson, Murdoch is the first representative 
of the Macphersons. He made a pilgrimage to Rome, and on 
his return, resting foot-sore and weary on the banks of Loch 
Long, he exclaimed :— 

Mi ’m shuidhe air cnocan nan deur, 

Gun chraicionn air meur no air bonn, 

A Righ, ’s a Pheadair, ’s a Phoil, 

Is fada an Roimh o Loch Long ! 
We are very thankful for these brief confessions (notwithstanding 
much in them which we have outlived) of an earnest, fighting, 
doubting, believing, manly soul that 700 years ago sacrificed its 
pleasures to its duty in the strength of God. 

There is another religious poem by one who is also desig- 
nated Albanach. It is a very feeble production, and its only 
interest lies in its subject—the seven deadly sins. The poets 
and prose writers of those days were in the habit of personifying 
the leading virtues and vices, which thus were sometimes re- 
presented on the stage and in private masques and pageants. 
Spenser in his Ferie Queen gives by far the most powerful de- 
scription of these seven mortal sins. Dunbar, nearly a century 
before, depicts them in lines of terrible strength. They dance 
before Satan on carnival evening with “shrews that were never 
shriven,” for their partners. That we may see the difference be- 
tween feebleness and strength, let us take their respective descrip- 
tions of Covetousness. The Gaelic bard says of Covetousness :— 

A Dhia ’s mairg a fhuair dhabh guin, 


Furtachd chan fhaigheam ri m’ re 
Gu’n riochd cre’ air mo mhuin. 


The Saxon says on the same subject :— 


Next him in dance came covetise, 
Root of all evil and ground of vice 
That never could be content. 
Caitiffs, wretches, and ockeraris,* 
Hoodpikes, hoarders, and gadderaris, 
* 6 Usurers,” from the Gaelic ocaizz’, interest. 
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All with that warlock went : 

Out of their throats they shot on other 

Hot molten gold, we thocht, a futher (cart-load) 
As fire-flaucht maist fervent ; 

Aye as they toomit them of shot, 

Fiends filled them new up to the throat 
With gold of allkin prent. 

There is nothing in Duncan Og and his “ seven deadly sins” 
that can approach that, the work of a contemporary of the Dean, 
who hated the Celt even to the pitch of exposing him to the 
danger of falling into one of the sins he describes—that of Anger, 
“whose hand is aye upon his knife.” The dance of these war- 
locks is followed by a Highland procession, the noise of whose 
Gaelic and bagpipes so “deaved” Mahoun, that in the deepest 
pit of hell “he smoorit them a’ in smoke.” But we must not part 
with Duncan Og without saying that he is by no means pithless- 
Witness what he says of Envy. It never shoots at anything but 
it hits it, and it’ never hits anything but it kills it. This is a 
pretty little jewel which adds to our moral wealth. To a good 
deal in these religious compositions the pregnant aphorism of 
shrewd Phelim Macdougall, who rhymed in sagacious adages, is 
not inapplicable, “Cha mhaith crabhadh gun aithne,” ze., Devo- 
tion without knowledge is not profitable. 

We now pass on to inspect the E/egies which the Dean has 
preserved for us. This kind of poetry has always been very 
attractive to the Celt. His strong attachment, amounting almost 
to devotion, to his leaders in war, in social life, in religion, has 
often inspired him to soothe his own feelings in singing their 
virtues when they died. Like epitaphs, elegies too often express 
what their subjects should have been, rather than what they 
really were. Every bard can’t say of his eulogies over the grave 
of his hero what Rob Donn said, that he described nothing but 
what he actually observed in his friend. So, no doubt, some of 
the Dean’s old poets idealise the good qualities of those whose 
death called forth their mournful laments. 

Those who are familiar with the more modern and far better 
elegies of more recent times, will find in their medizval precur- 
sors many characteristics of style and diction which will show 
them very forcibly that in this favourite department of poetry, 
the old and the new have very much in common, To many, 
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much of this similiarity, much of this general turn of mind, will 
argue poverty of thought and expression. Our elegists have, as 
a rule, been too vague, and fail to bring clearly before us the 
distinct character, the peculiar attributes of their heroes. Then 
they dwell too minutely on their own grief, sometimes with an 
elaboration that suggests insincerity, and the oration of the paid 
advocate. It seems too that it is almost impossible to have a 
Gaelic elegy without common-place reflections on death which 
any one can make; and it seems equally difficult for the bard 
not to say something about the “messenger” who told him that 
the great man was dead. These peculiarities are several centuries 
old, and are not yet extinct. 

There are four elegies in the collection before us—two of 
them by poetesses, Gormlay NicFlann, and Eafric NicCorqudale. 
Both these ladies pay touching and tender tributes to their de- 
parted husbands, the one, King of the North of Ireland, to whom 
reference has already been made, who fell fighting for his country, 
the other, the last MacNeil who held Castle Sween on the shores 
of Loch Sween. These widows have bequeathed to us pretty 
pictures of their lost domestic happiness. Gormlay’s muse is 
tinged with a gentle melancholy which moves the heart, and 
makes one wish that time had preserved for us more of the fruit 
of her charming genius. She at once enlists our sympathies 
when she addresses the monk who is burying her husband, and 
bids him not to heap the earth so high, and not to press it with 
his foot, for it covers MacNeil of the finest gold, now a prisoner 
to death, but not with her will. Gormlay, for all her tenderness, 
seems to have been a woman of true queenly dignity, for even in 
her sorrow she forgets not to remind her subjects that, though 
the king is dead, she still governs, and not weakly, but with the 
boldness of the race she sprung from. 

Eafric NicCorqudale is much more modern, and does not 
bring us further back than 400 years. The Scotch poetess seems 
to have had a more vigorous intellect and higher descriptive 
powers than Gormlay NicFlann, but not so much tenderness, 
and consequently she does not, for all her strength, interest us so 
much in her sorrow. Still, if all she says of her MacNeil is true, 
she had good cause for speaking of her grief as she does, and for 
lamenting his short if noble life, in terms of the warmest affection. 
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At the same time she awakens a wider interest than that which 
centres in the princely person, and social accomplishments of the 
“ Lion of Mull” and the handsome “ Falcon of Sliabh Gael.” I 
illustrating the doings and conduct of her “ Prince ”—the Lord of 
Dun Sween could be nothing else—she chronicles one very in. 
teresting fact, that visitors even from the extreme south of Ire. 
land, as well as from the north, were often seen on the shores of 
Loch Sween, where MacNeil treated them in a way worthy of 
his proud name. If Dr Maclauchlan is correct in his translation, 
some of these guests came with avaricious motives, came for 
“lordly gifts."* Possibly the phrase, which is a curious one, 
rendered in this way, may bear another meaning, and for the 
credit of the green Isle, as it was four centuries ago, let us hope 
that the English and Gaelic don’t meanthe same. But we learn 
from another curious poem, by Arthur MacGurkich, that Dun 
Sween had in its time other visitors from the Boyne than those 
who came to feast in its hall. This poet must have been an 
Irishman, as he describes with great gusto a successful attack on 
the old castle by’the Irish MacSwineys. Though the construction 
of this poem is not so difficult as some others in the collection, it 
contains a number of old words very teasing to an ordinary 
reader. The poet is said to have been blind, but that does not 
prevent him from describing in glowing terms the ship that 
carried his master with his warriors, who were not, according to 
him, Celts, but Danes, across the channel to take possession of 
Dun Sween. Arthur must have been a genuine sailor. He 
dwells with delight on the excellence of his ship. Her motion, 
with a fair wind on her beam—the most delightful of all move- 
ments—was a pleasure to him; and, his blindness notwithstand- 
ing, he lets us see the parti-coloured sails over-head filled out 
into rounded forms of beauty by the favouring gale. But if he 
keenly appreciates the pleasure of a good sail in a good ship, he 
does full justice to the social enjoyments on board. There were 
not only handsome warriors of Norse blood on board (were the 
Celts even then ashamed of being Celts, like some modern ones, 


* The words are ‘“‘g’a fholt feidh,” in the old spelling “ga olt fay.” At page 
93 the poet asks ‘* An tig m’ onoir o d’ fholt bog,” translated, ‘* Shall I from thy soft 
locks have honour ?”—words not easily understood. Iam unable to throw any light 
on this peculiar word, so differently rendered in these passages, 
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“compared with whom peat reek is frankincense”), but also their 
fair wives. Altogether the voyage, apart from the fighting 
which took place, makes one wish to have had a share of its 
enjoyment. This visit of the fierce MacSwiney seems not to 
have been expected at Dun Sween, and at first he was kindly 
greeted as a friend. The bards of the castle and blind Arthur 
even engaged in word fencing, and in wit encounters—a practice 
well known to some of their brother bards in later times, and 
which gave rise to some good anecdotes, and to some clever 
repartees. When opportunity arose, these gay rovers fell upon 
the unsuspecting inmates of Dun Sween, and “fiercely hacked 
their bodies” with the “best swords in Europe,” the music of 
whose clang resounded to Rathlin’s Isle! This savage poet 
exults over the fallen victims of treachery in powerful strains 
which remind one of Ian Lom’s merciless joy over the Campbells 
who fell at Inverlochy, though Ian Lom glorified a fair battle, 
not a mean massacre. It is curious that this venomous though 
powerful poet describes the defenders of Castle Sween as “Goll” 
or Foreigners. Did the Irish apply this word to the West High- 
landers generally? That the men of Dun Sween were not Saxons 
is proved by the reference to the verbal conflict between the 
bards of the Castle and the bards of the treacherous and piratical 
ship, which must have been fought with Gaelic, not English 
tongues. Curious, therefore, it is that the bard, while priding 
himself on his Norse blood, should apply contemptuously to his 
enemies the word first used to describe the invading Norseman 
himself. 

We have wandered far from Eafric and her mournful dirge. 
A line in her elegy, however, suggests the possibility that there 
may have been a close connection between the death of her 
young husband and the attack of the bandits whom the blind 
poet glorifies. “Vengeance,” she says, “is taken on Clan Neil,” 
so that her husband must have fallen in some of those battles 
fought to avenge former defeats so common among the old clans. 
Modern nations, who pride themselves on their civilisation, are 
not yet ashamed to glory in the rude feeling which Blind Arthur 
MacGurkich wedded to vigorous verse, 
(To be continued.) 
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I, 
The summer season’s over now, 
And winter is at hand, 
Stern foe of vegetation come 
To devastate our land ; 
Trampling all nature under foot, 
Stript of its beauty clean ; 
He runs his merciless career 
Of blighting all that’s green. 


II. 
O’er us he spreads his dusky wings, 
And backward sends the sun ; 
Takes from the nest the callow brood 
And lashes us each one ; 
Like feathers very white the snow 
Comes down in flakes from heaven ; 
And as by powder, shot, so hail 
Is by the north wind driven. 


III. 


When with his breath he blows no life 
Is left in any flower ; 

Like scissors sharp, his lips cut down 
Each rose in garden bower ; 

The foliage both of wood and grove 
He strips off everywhere ; 

While streams ‘neath flags of blackish blue 
He chokes for want of air. 


IV. 


Yon frosty whistle from his throat 
Now blows in tempest roar ; 
Ferments the sea, whose angry waves, 
High-swelling, lash the shore ; 
Curdles the sleet to driven snow 
On every mountain height ; 
And burnishes the stars until 
We're dazzled by their light. 
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Vv. 

Each man and beast that did not care 
In season to provide, 

Is now devoid of clothes and hall 
Exposed to wind and tide ; 

Whilst thou that have industrious been 
Inhospitable grow, 

And will not help the sluggard though 
He perish in the snow. 


VI. 
Those creatures that have gathered stores, 
The ant and busy bee, 
Note with unerring wisdom both 
The coming misery ; 
Deliciously they eat and drink 
Their food and honey there, 
Secure beneath the kindly earth 
From breath of frosty air. 


VII. 
Those butterflies that wasted all 
The summer months away, 
Frisking and dancing in the sun 
So gaily every day, 
And took no thought against the stress 
Of winter to prepare, 
Are now in miserable straits 
And dying everywhere. 


VIII. 
But, old man, hear the parable 
That’s in my tale to-day ; 
That death is drawing nigh to thee 
"T’ the winter of my lay ; 
And, if it find thee unprepared 
To meet thy Sovereign dread, 
Final repentance will not save 
Thee from the storm ahead. 


IX. 
Tis time that thou should’st pious grow 
With locks now getting hoar, 
Thy teeth departing one by one, 
Thy face all shrivelled o’er, 

Thy brow laid bare to every blast, 
Thine eyes grown blear and dead, 
And thy poor backbone bending down 
To earth thy final"bed, 
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X. 
The crimson streams that used to spread 
Through all thy members round, 
In merry circulation once, 
Brisk-beating pure and sound, 
Are now fast ebbing day by day 
No moie to be in flood, 
Since cold and sluggish has become 
The action of thy blood. 





XI. 
The bellows of thy life worn out 
Is now quite useless grown, 
And, shrivelled up within thy side, 
Tis painful when it’s blown ; 
Thy body as an instrument 
Of music will not tune, 
Sure signal when these strings get slack 
That death will follow soon. 


XII. 
The morning of thy youth is gone ; 
Thy mid-day strength is past ; 
The shades of eve are gathering round ; 
Thy sun is setting fast ; 
And if through life thou’st done no work, 
Nor after good hast striven, 
Awake, O sluggard, lest thou be 
Shut out from bliss of heaven ! 


XIII. 

According as one’s life is spent, 

So does it often end ; 
Habits grow stronger when their roots 

Down to the mind extend ; 
What the old proverb says, I think, 

Is very true and right, , 
That ‘* When an old stick has a bend 

It’s ill to make it straight.” 


XIV. 
But, valiant young man, now attend 
Unto my words of truth ! 
And give up all thy follies in 
The Maytime of thy youth ; 
For age and sickness each pursues 
Thy footsteps like a thief ; 
And either one that overtakes 
Will change thy joy to grief, 
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XV. 
Age thee pursuing will inflict 
Some wounds thou dost not know— 
Spread misty film o’er both thine eyes 
Deep plough thy face also ; 
Twill blast thy hair with frosty hoar, 
Thy face with hue of death ; 
While never thaw nor sun shall melt 
This hoar frost with their breath. 


XVI. 

But worse: thine understanding and 
Thy reason shall decay : 

The vision of thy mind, thy wit, 
And memory pass away ; 

Thy wordly wisdom, too, shall fail, 
Thy senses callous grow, 

Until thy mind and body land 
In second childhood’s woe. 


XVIL. 
But then thy heart will get so hard, 
And backward to repent, 
Entreaty will not penetrate 
Nor turn it from its bent ; 
Even as the earth becomes so hard 
In time of storm and frost, 
Though thousands travel o’er the streets 
All trace of them is lost. 


XVIII. 
Behold the season of the year 
And from it wisdom bring ; 
If thou desir’st to raise a crop, 
Delve up thy ground in spring ; 
In summer lay for winter’s use 
Good store of brushwood past ; 
And if the season thou neglect 
Cold want must come at last. 


XIX. 
And if thou dost not sow pure seed 
In spring-time of thy years, 
As sure as death Satan will come 
And sow in wicked tares ; 
Which will produce a noisome crop 
Of vicious carnal weeds ; 
For as thou sow’st so shalt thou reap 
In good or evil deeds, 
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XX. 
And if thy youth unruly be, 
Unreined thy passions strong, 
They soon will grow so wild that thou 
Canst never curb them in: 
The sapling that thou canst not twist, 
Thou canst not pluck when grown ; 
For as the branches spread above 
The roots keep spreading down. 


XXI. 
To know what stroke will cause thy death 
In life is not thee given ; 
Therefore be diligent and make 
In time thy peace with heaven : 
Undue delay through want of care 
Spoils many a hopeful case ; 
And late repentance is like seed 
One sows at Martinmas. 
XXII. 
The sun which courses through the skies, 
Like man that runs a race, 
Shortens thy length of life a day 
Each night he hides his face ; 
Swift flies the shuttle of thy fate 
Through threads of life now dear, 
To weave thy shroud which by and bye 
Worms of the grave shall wear. 


XXIII. 
And if he comes on thee like thief 
Without thy taking heed, 
Then thou shalt ope thine eyes and find 
Thy case beyond remeid : 
Conscience shall pain thee like a knife 
That stabs thy heart within— 
Far worse to bear than naked lie 
On bed of briars keen, 


XXIV, 
Behold the laws of Nature work 
In case of butterfly, 
Which for neglecting of its time 
Is now condemned to die: 
Behold the wisdom of the ant 
In timely gathering food : 
And save thy soul through profiting 
By its example good. 


JOHN SINCLAIR, B.D., Minister of Rannoch 
THe Manse, Kin,tocH-RAvnocu, 4th January 1882, 
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PERTH GAELIC SOCIETY AND OSSIAN. 
—_——p———— 

On Thursday, the 29th of December, Alexander Fraser, student, Glasgow, and the 

first Secretary of the Society, read a most interesting paper on ‘‘ Ossian” in the Perth 

Guild Hall—Duncan Campbell, one of the Chieftains of the Society, in the chair. 

After a fascinating account of his hero’s life from his birth to his death, illustrated from 

Ossian’s works, Mr Fraser discussed the probable era of the famous poems, which, he 
concluded, was in the third century, and then proceeding to compare the character- 

istics of Ossian’s style of thought with those of other composers, he said that the 
characteristics of his poetry had been defined to be ‘‘ Tenderness and sublimity, noth- 

ing of the gay and cheerful kind, an air of sublimity and seriousness is diffused over 
the whole. Ossian moves perpetually in the high regions of the grand and pathetic.” 
The events recorded are all serious and grave—the scenery throughout wild and 
romantic ; the extended heath of the seashore; the mountain shaded with mist; the 
torrent rushing through the solitary valley; the scattered oaks, and the tombs of 
warriors overgrown with moss, all produce a solemn attention in the mind, and pre- 
pare it for great events. His poetry, perhaps, more than that of any other writer, 
deserves to be styled the poetry of the heart. He sung from the love of poetry and 
song, as he himself wrote. Comparing Ossian with Homer the essayist said Homer 
had the advantage, in possessing a larger compass of ideas, more diversity in his 
characters, and a deeper knowledge of human nature. Ossian was more grave and 
solemn, more concise and rapid in his speeches. Both were sublime, the former more 
impetuous and fiery, Ossian more awful and grand, and in point of dignity and senti- 
ment clearly pre-eminent. Having given quotations to show the many points of 
agreement and disagreement discernible between these two great bards from their 
writings, Mr Fraser proceeded to say that the influence which grief possessed over the 
mind, in making it conceive others in similar circumstances, afforded an opportunity 
of comparing Ossian with Shakespeare. Illustrations were given respectively from 
Ossian’s address to the ‘‘ Waning Moon,” and King Lear’s soliloquy on seeing the 
disguised Edgar. Readers of Ossian, Mr Fraser contended, could not fail to notice 
the great similarity between his language and style and that of the Bible, and gave 
quotations from the Book of Job, and Ossian’s writings in proof of his assertion. One 
characteristic peculiar to Ossian, as a great poet, was that between the Alpha and 
Omega of his works there was not a syllable that could offend the most delicate taste. 
Having referred at length to the province and position of Ossian in literature, his religi- 
ous and superstitious beliefs, and his youth and old age, Mr Fraser concluded by making 
the following sensible observations upon the Perth Gaelic Society :—‘‘This is the second 
year of the existence of the Gaelic Society of Perth. It was founded amid the united ac- 
clamations of town and county. Its brief history is a brightone. Success has attended 
its every undertaking, and this, because its objects are worthy and its management 
honourable—(applause)—and now its existence depends on the broad Celtic sympathy 
and the support of ourcommunity. (Applause.) If it is true, as is claimed—and I do 
not doubt it—that the majority of our fellow-citizens belong to the Celtic stock, and 
have the true blood of the Scottish Gael still coursing through their veins, they will be 
proud to place at the command of the Society that sympathy and support which will 
not only ensure its support, but will widen its basis of operations, and spread its in- 
fluence for good over our loved and extensive shire. As we think of those doughty 
heroes of renown of Fingal, Ossian, and Oscar—let us not think we are dreaming, but 
rather strive to cultivate that spirit which distinguished Ossian, and carry it forward 
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into the future, becoming more and more imbued with the fervour, pathos, and power 
of that great genius, a few of whose characteristics I have attempted to define and 
describe. (Applause.) Its membership should include all the Celts, or those of Celtic 
extraction, in this city, and associated with them a goodly number from the county also, 
and not a few Saxons, who are interested in Celtic customs. (Applause.) These are 
invited to assemble here for, among other things, the double purpose of self-culture 
and mental improvement. The wide range from which material is to be taken is 
chiefly that embracing Celtic literature and antiquities—a field which seldom fails to 
repay the persevering student, even in this age of general research. It has been said 
that Highlanders are raw and rough as the granite rocks that bound their native 
shores. Well, admitting that there is room for improvement, a little brushing up, and 
some contact with their wonderfully polite(!) and clever neighbours, effects great 
changes in the desirable direction. But there is neither rock nor stone which will 
admit of such a thoroughly beautiful polish as granite. Itis not counterfeit, nora 
mere painting, and thus a more appropriate comparison could not have been made, 
But you know that labour is necessary to polish the granite, and thus, while our 
Society affords an admirable means of high attainments, without individual attention 
and regard to the work of the Society on the part of members, we cannot expect 
success. (Applause.) But, if two hours every fortnight, as our arrangements specify, 
after incessant application to business pursuits, be devoted in this manner to bend the 
brow and relax the cares of the mind, there will, I think, be found not only an agree- 
able opportunity of furnishing the intellectual weapons for offensive and defensive war- 
fare, but, likewise, a pleasant and profitable preparation for the struggles and strife of 
life.” (Applause.) At the close, Mr Fraser was awarded the hearty thanks of the 
meeting for his able lecture, which was listened to throughout with close attention, 








CALEDONIA’S BLUE BELLS, 
—_—o—— 
Hail, bonnie Blue Bells ! ye come hither to me 
With a brother’s warm love from far o’er the sea ; 
Fair flowerets ! ye grew on a calm, sacred spot, 
The ruins, alas! of my kind father’s cot. 
Caledonia’s Blue Bells, O bonnie Blue Bells, 


What memories dear of that cot ye recall, 

Though now there remains neither rooftree nor wall, 

Alack-a-day ! lintel and threshold are gone, 

While cold ’neath the weeds lies the hallowed hearthstone ! 
Caledonia’s Blue Bells, O bonnie Blue Bells, 


’'Twas a straw-roofed cottage, but love abode there, 
And peace and contentment aye breathed in its air, 
With songs from the mother, and legends from sire, 
How blithe were we all round the cheerie peat fire ! 
Caledonia’s Blue Bells, O bonnie Blue Bells, 


Our sire long asleep, his fond mem’ry endeared, 
The mother still spared us, beloved and revered, 
. Sweet Blue Bells with charmed recollections entwined 
Of scenes in my bosom for ever enshrined | 
Caledonia’s Blue Bells, O bonnie Blue Bells, 


NEW York, Sept. 23) 1881, DUNCAN MACGREGOR CREKAR, 
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LAND AND SPORT IN THE HIGHLANDS, 
ee, 


I, 

IN our first number, dated November 1875, we published an 
“Introductory” statement of our programme in the future, 
which we think may in present circumstances be reproduced, 
with advantage, in its leading features. After stating that the 
Celtic Magazine would “be written in English” (a fact to which we 
would now call the attention of those who complain that we do 
not publish more Gaelic), we indicated the leading literary features 
which have since been most prominent in these pages. Among 
other subjects interesting to the Celtic Races to which we pro- 
mised attention were “questions affecting the Land—such as 
Hypothec, Entail, Tenant-Right, Sport, Emigration, Reclamation, 
and all questions affecting the Landlords, Tenants, and Commerce 
of the Highlands.” Hitherto this part of our original programme 
has not received the attention it deserves, though some very valu- 
able papers have occasionally appeared in our columns; especially 
those from the pen of Mr Lachlan Macdonald of Skaebost, and 
those recently contributed by Dr Mackenzie of Eileanach, also, 
in many respects, exceedingly valuable and suggestive. 

The time has now arrived when we think such questions as 
these should, at least in their social aspects, receive more atten- 
tion from independent sources. No mere party political articles 
will be admitted into these pages, but if the free expression of 
our views should trample on the political toes of either party, we 
shall not be seriously put out on that account; and there is the 
less necessity on this score, holding, as we do, that the one party is 
quite as much to blame as the other for the state of matters which 
exists in the Highlands, and which we now feel called upon to 
discuss and criticise in these papers. 

In our introductory remarks in 1875, already referred to, we 
expressed our belief— 


That under the wiser and more enlightened management now developing itself, 
there is room enough in the Highlands for more men, more land under cultivation, 
more sheep and more shepherds, without any diminution of sport in grouse or deer ; 
that there is room enough for all—for more gallant defenders of our country in time of 
need, for more produce, more comfort, and more intelligence. When submitting the 
first number of the Celtic Magazine to the public, we think it proper to indicate out 
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own opinion on these questions, but while doing so, we wish it to be understood that 
we shall at all times be ready to receive contributions on both sides, the only conditions 
being that they be well and temperately written, and that no side of a question will 
obtain undue prominence—facts and arguments alone allowed to work conviction, 
Dealing with the important question of sport, we must take a common sense view of 
it. A great amount of nonsense has been said and written on this question, and 
an attempt made to hold grouse and deer responsible for the cruel evictions which 
have taken place in the North. Arguments, to be of any force, must be founded on 
facts; and the facts in this case are that it was not grouse or deer that caused the 
Highland evictions, but sheep and south country sheep farmers. The question must 
be argued as one not between men and deer, but between men and sheep, and sheep 
against deer. We believe there is room enough for all under proper restrictions, and, 
to make room for more men, these restrictions should be applied to sheep or deer, 

We believe that it would be a wise and profitable policy for landlords as well as 
for tenants to abolish Hypothec and Entail, and to grant compensation for improve- 
ments made by the latter. We are quite satisfied from experience, that the small 
crofter is quite incapable of profitably reclaiming much of our Highland wastes with- 
out capital, and at the same time bringing up a family. If he is possessed of the 
necessary capital, he can employ it much more advantageously elsewhere. The land- 
lord is the only one who can reclaim to advantage, and he can hardly be expected to 
do so on an entailed estate, for the benefit of his successors, at an enormous rate of 
interest, payable out of his life-rent. If we are to reclaim successfully and to any ex- 
tent, Entail must go; and the estates will then be justly burdened with the money 
laid out in their permanent improvement. The proprietor in possession will have an 
interest in improving the estate for himself and for his successors, and the latter, who 
will reap the greatest benefit, will have to pay the largest share of the cost. 

Regarding emigration, we have a matured opinion that while it is a calamity for 
the country generally, and for employers of labour and farmers in particular, that able- 
bodied men and women should be leaving the country in their thousands, we unhesita- 
tingly assert that it is far wiser for these men and women to emigrate to countries 
where their labour is of real value to them, and where they can spend it improving 
land which will not only be found profitable during their lives, but which will be their 
own and their descendants freehold for ever, than to continue starving themselves 
and their children on barren patches and crofts of four or five acres of unproductive 
land in the Highlands. While we are of this opinion regarding voluntary emigration, 
we have no hesitation in designating forced evictions by landlords as a crime deserving 
the reprobation of all honest men. 


Greater experience and more mature consideration have 
only strengthened our earlier opinions. We are more satisfied 
than ever that the landowners in the Highlands committed a 
great economical blunder when they drove the natives out of the 
country to make room for sheep, and turned holdings on which 
large numbers of respectable small tenants brought up strong, 
numerous, and healthy families in the past—the pride and glory 
of the country—into huge holdings, which are now bringing ruin 
on landlords and tenants alike; a result which a proprietor of 
crdinary education and penetration might easily have foreseen, 
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Notwithstanding the political-economy doctrines maintained 
in influential quarters, the ascertained facts are that a small 
tenantry who supply their own labour can and do produce more 
out of the soil than the gentlemen farmers whose operations are 
on a large scale, and who have to pay not only for scarce and con- 
sequently expensive labour, but also in most cases for managing 
their farms. For, be it observed, though the original big farmer 
may have had in many instances the experience necessary to 
manage and take part in the operations of the farm, his sons are 
as a rule brought up without any experience, and with such lofty 
ideas of their position as entirely to disqualify them to succeed 
their parents as practical and successful farmers. What we now 
see naturally follows: the one large farmer with his genteel family 
is necessarily unsuccessful, where several small farmers, mainly 
supplying the required labour among members of their own 
families, prospered ; and these, if fostered and encouraged on the 
better portions of the land, would have been able to-day.to pay 
the landlord nearly double the rent that he can hope to get under 
the present system of cumbrously large holdings. 

It has been conclusively proved that in the Highlands the 
inferior portions of the land, arable and pastoral, generally occu- 
pied by the crofting classes, pay the proprietor far better than 
superior land in close proximity let to the large arable and sheep 
farmers. And it is well known that only from the latter do we now 
hear the cry of distress and urgent appeals forthe reduction of rents 
which they had agreed to pay for their farms with their eyes 
open ; while the crofting classes, though occupying the poorest 
portions of the land throughout the Highlands, were never more 
prosperous than they now are. 

But the farmers of the present generation are perhaps not 
so much to blame as the bad system introduced by their pre- 
decessors and the short-sighted policy, in many cases, of selfish and 
needy proprietors of a past generation ; though we have now far 
too many of the genteel farmers, who have succeeded in business 
in our larger towns as drapers, grocers, or spirit merchants, and 
who foolishly think that farming is a profession in which no 
practical experience is required to secure a profitable return for 
their money. Farmers of this class and those proprietors who 
encourage them deserve no sympathy, and ought not to receive 
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it; for they injure society and induce a competition which results 
in raising the price of land to the honest agriculturist far beyond 
its real value. The failure of the landlord to secure the continua- 
tion of a rent so raised is just what he deserves, for he is only 
losing what in equity he never had any right to expect from a 
practical tenant; though few perhaps will find fault with him 
for accepting what he himself knew as well as any one was far 
beyond what his land was honestly worth in a fair market on the 
principle of live and let live. Experience is, however, fast teach- 
ing proprietors that they are far better off in the end to let their 
land to practical men at reasonable rates, than to hire it out in 
huge farms to gentlemen farmers, who as a rule are absolutely 
ignorant of the elementary rudiments of practical husbandry, If 
the present distress among large farmers, and the consequent loss 
to proprietors, should result in bringing those more immediately 
concerned to their senses, it will have served a good purpose, 
which will in the future more than counterbalance its evil effects 
in the present. 

There are many who think that the present position of the 
larger farmers is a just retribution for their conduct in the past. 
They drove the native small farmers out of the country, in most 
cases to make room for sheep, at a time when the beautiful green 
straths and glens, newly turned from arable to waste lands, and 
when the hill pastures, previously manured by the herds of High- 
land cattle which grazed upon them, fed large numbers of sheep, 
The sweet and abundant grasses of those days have now mostly 
disappeared, and have given place to matted fog or innutritious 
and noxious herbs; and the result is that pastoral farms which 
twenty or thirty years ago comfortably maintained, say, three 
thousand sheep will nowscarcely sustain two-thirds of that number; 
and practical, experienced men assert that this deterioration must 
necessarily continue until the Highlands will not support one- 
half the number of sheep maintained on the land for the first few 
years after the eviction of the ancient inhabitants from their 
native glens. The large farms are therefore doomed; and the 
process now going on of turning the country into huge deer- 
forests will probably continue until the whole country is turned 
into a complete wilderness, unless effective means are adopted 
for checking the folly; for the latter system at present pays the 
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landlord far better than sheep-farming. Indeed, deer-forests and 
grouse-shootings are almost the only use for which the proprietor 
can now let his land at all, being, as it.is, fast becoming unpro- 
ductive and useless for sheep-raising purposes. 

This is a phase of the question which possesses a much 
wider interest than one merely between owner and occupier, and 
one to which we shall probably return. Meanwhile we submit to 
our Highland proprietors whether the outlook is not such as to 
induce them to pause and ponder before the whole country is de- 
nuded of the few men that now remain, while their wide domains 
are being handed over to a few Winans, not for the purposes of pure 
manly sport, but for butchery and slaughter of the most repulsive 
kind. Depend upon it, that that system will also fall into dis- 
repute, and that at no distant date. Is it conceivable that the 
British aristocracy will much longer continue to take a pride in 
what is misnamed Highland sport, when an American upstart- 
nobody shall have possessed himself of hundreds of thousands of 
acres for the purposes not of real sport, but of shooting from an 
easy-chair, himself and his friends, scores of noble deer driven to 
the muzzles of their rifles in droves as sheep to the slaughter ? 

Last season a paragraph was blazoned forth in the public 
press that a member of this family slaughtered no less than 
twenty-four stags in one day, as if it were an act to be proud of; 
and such brutality and butchery is designated sport! Will our 
aristocracy further demean and debase themselves and continue 
to pay large rents for Highland shootings, when their doing so 
will discredit their fair fame, and bring their noble traditions into 
disrepute, and when they will necessarily find themselves and 
their escutcheon associated with and blotched by sharing, how- 
ever remotely, in this travesty on true sport? We cannot believe 
it. Connection in any way with such repulsive proceedings will 
soon be considered dishonourable, and the unnatural and inflated 
revenues now derived by proprietors from deer-forests will in- 
evitably cease and determine. Landowners will be obliged to fall 
back upon a modification of the old system, under which it was 
possible to maintain and rear a numerous tenantry—rear brave 
men, cattle, and sheep for the benefit of the nation, while at the 
same time there was ample room for the noble monarch of the 
forest, and for genuine Highland sport, 
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The Winans who are now adding farm to farm, and laying 
the country waste, cannot last for ever ; and who will grudge those 
short-sighted proprietors who now share with them the responsi- 
bilities of such desolation and ruin, for their own selfish, immediate 
gain, careless as to how it may affect the interests of the nation, 
if, at no distant day, they should find these huge wildernesses, 
denuded of men and sheep, again in their own hands with no one 
to offer a rent for them? This, we fear, is what they are 
foolishly bringing upon themselves and their heirs by their past 
and present conduct ; and we have little doubt that the whirligig 
of time will bring them their natural and well-earned reward as 
regards their deer-forests, as it has already brought them the 
inevitable consequences of their past short-sighted and selfish 
policy in connection with sheep and inordinately large farms. 

We shall at present conclude by expressing the hope that 
every aspect of this great and difficult question will be kept in 
view and carefully considered by all classes before legislative 
shape is given to the demands now made by the farmers for mere 
sectional reform; and that when the land question is taken up by 
any Government, the interests of all classes, from the peer to the 
humblest in the land, shall be carefully guarded. To secure this 
the great town populations, who have quite as large an interest 
as any other class, should take a watchful and lively interest in 
the agitation now going on, and in any attempts at partial reform 
to which it may lead. A. M. 








MONNA INNOMINATA. 

o_o 

I have no sovran rose to bring, but yet 

I pray you of your pity do not scorn 

These blossoms in bird-haunted hedge-rows born 
(Their shyness moss-entangled and made wet 
With soft descent of virgin dews). Forget 

All scentless, sleepy-petalled flowers torn 

From costlier gardens ; mine have known the morn 
With its keen crimsonings,—the long regret 

Of wistful sunsets that resign the sea 

And tumbling silver of the tide’s retreat. 

This I know surely, if these blooms may see 
Your sudden smile caress them, they shall be 
Most fain to find their death beneath your feet, 
Thornless, and happy to be slain by thee. 





W. A, SIM, 
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Correspondence. 
———y) 


THE REV. JOHN FARQUHARSON, PRIEST IN STRATHGLASS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—The account of the family connections of Father John Farquharson given 
by a Braemar genealogist to Mr Colin Chisholm, and embodied in an article by that 
gentleman in the Ce/tzc Magazine for January, contains several important errors which 
you and Mr Chisholm will no doubt be glad to have corrected. 

1st. Lewis Farquharson of Achindryne did of succeed to the estates of Inverey, 
Balmoral, and Ballater. Inverey and Ballater (otherwise Tullich) remained the pro- 
perty of the descendants of Lewis’ elder half-brother down to the middle of last 
century, long after Lewis had died ; and Balmoral was not held together with Inverey 
until 1747, when James of Balmoral, heir-male of Lewis’ said elder half-brother, suc- 
ceeded to Inverey. 

2d. Lewis did not become Chief of the Clan Farquharson, He was prominently 
engaged under Dundee in 1689 and in the Rising of 1715, but the leadership of the 
Jacobite Farquharsons on each occasion was held by his kinsman of Inverey at the 
time. Neither Achindryne, Inverey, nor his senior had any right by blood to the chief- 
ship of the clan. Finla Mor himself, who flourished in the sixteenth century, and who 
may be said to have founded the Clan Farquharson, was only second son of his father 
Donald MacFhearchair; and his heir-male in the time of Lewis of Achindryne was 
Farquharson of Craigniety in Glenisla, descended from a son by Finla’s first marriage. 
The actual chiefship of the clan on Deeside, however, was vested in the heirs of 
Donald of ‘‘ Castleton,” eldest son by Finla’s second marriage. The Inverey family, 
although for some time its heads took the lead in the clan’s martial affairs, was junior 
to the Whitehouse family (representing Donald of Castleton), the Finzean family, and 
the Allanquoich family. 

3d. Lewis was father, not brother, of the two Jesuit Fathers, John and Charles. 

4th. Lewis’ wife was Margaret, daughter of Farquharson of Allanquoich. Claudia 
Innes, whom Mr Chisholm’s informant says he married, was the wife of his eldest son, 
Alexander. 

The following extract from the ‘‘ Genealogy of the Name of Farquharson,” written 
by Alexander Farquharson, Tutor of Brouchdearg, in 1733, and known as the Brouch- 
dearg MS., seems conclusive as to the marriage and children of Lewis. Most of the 
children were alive when the genealogy was written :— 

“James of Inverey married 2nd Agnes Ferguson, daughter of the minister of 
Crathy, by whom he had three sons, Zew7s, James, and Donald, and two daughters. 

° Lewis had Auchendroin, and married Margaret Farquharson, daughter to 
Allanquoich, by whom he had six sons, Alaster, John, William, Donald, Charles, and 
James, and two daughters. A/exander married Claude Innes, daughter of Drumgask, 
by whom he has a son Alexander. ohn is a priest in Straglass. Donald went to 
Carolina and died there. Charles is abroad at the College of Doway.” 

Lewis of Achindryne was an old man in 1715, but he insisted on taking the field 
with his kindred, saying, ‘‘I am old now, and of little use; but what reck? If my 
lads should no’ do their duty, can I no sheet them?”—I am, &c., 


ALEX, MACKINTOSH-SHAW, 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE CELTIC MAGAZINE. 


S1r,—In your issue of October last a communication appeared headed “ Evic- 
tions and the Highland Crofters, by an ex-Factor,” from which it appears the writer 
has been for a long period extensively connected with the class of whom he writes, 
and combats the views of newspaper commissioners and their pupils regarding the soil 
and climate of the Highlands, and the smallness of their holdings; ‘neither of which 
causes can be blamed for the appparent poverty of our crofters but lies chiefly at their 
landlord’s doors, &c. Indeed, our Highland crofts, which, for generations, produced 
millions of men and women second to none in the world for morality or vigour of 
mind and body, cannot be such miserable homes as you describe them.” The high 
morality and other good qualities of this class is very apparent on this continent, and 
easily proved by their advancement and progress in the various walks of life, and the 
respect they command from their fellow citizens. 

Again ; ‘‘ now, as to the unwise evictions of our cottars and crofters. I venture to 
offer some excuse for this sad national crime. The chief one is landlord’s disliking 
their troublesome duty towards those whom God has placed there, &c.” No doubt, 
landlords are guilty in this respect, often undertaking other duties which are much 
more troublesome and less remunerative, many of them “‘ seeking the cannon’s mouth 
for the bubble reputation,” and others devoting themselves to the gaieties of fashion- 
able society and dissipation, involving their estates so heavily in debt that they would 
frequently change hands except for the laws of entail, by which they are often placed 
under trustees and factors, who, as a rule, are cold, cruel, foster-fathers to the crofters 
and cottars, imposing upon them rack-rents, and reducing them to the condition of 
paupers, or driving them away to seek homes elsewhere; while only a few landlords 
act the part of rational men, and attend to their real duty of managing their estates 
and attending to their people. 

The writer goes on, ‘‘the next chief cause of clearances is the crofters and their 
followers forgetting the Eighth Commandment and the Game Laws, and so, by poaching, 
&c., are constantly irritating their landlords ;” in confirmation of which an incident 
is related of a poor man being caught angling a salmon, by the laird, who fired at him, 
and sent him immediately afterwards to jail, ‘but the laird found, through the inter’ 
vention of a lawyer,” that shooting crofters, found poaching, was the most expensive 
of all amusements, ‘‘ but an immediate clearance of a large beautiful township of crofters 
occupied for generations by thriving happy people, was the result, and replacing them 
by sheep put an end to all poaching there.” 

We fail to see in this case a breach of the Eighth Commandment, but a very seri- 
ous breach of the Sixth Commandment by the laird, who did not consider it sufficient 
punishment for the poor man to be made the target of his shot, but had him forthwith 
sent to the County Jail, and in his resentment, because he finds the luxury of shooting 
a crofter expensive, he clears a whole township of its inhabitants, men, women, and 
children. What a picture of despotic villainous tyranny, permitted by iniquitous land 
laws. We remember reading a case in a Scottish newspaper some time ago in which 
a poor man was sent to jail for being found on a highway with a gun in his hands point- 
ing in the direction of a covey of partridges in an adjoining field; but the laird was 
only ‘‘ put to expense ” for shooting a poor man, this serious crime on his part being 
condoned by merely putting his hand in his breeches pocket. We hope and pre- 
sume sO mean a man was not the wearer of kilt and sporran. In Ireland tenants 
shoot landlords and their agents ; it appears this practice is reversed in Scotland, but, 
being found expensive, a whole township of crofters are ruthlessly and cruelly evicted, 
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Further; ‘a third apology for clearances is the constant trespassing and breaking 
down of the laird’s fences and carrying them off for firewood, &c.”» Wooden fences are 
the exception and not the rule in the Highlands, the material generally used being 
stone and iron, and only a small proportion of crofters could possibly be adjoining 
the laird’s plantations, and guilty of this offence. As for carrying away growing trees 
and branches for firewood, that part of the allegations is too insignificant and con- 
temptible to be worthy of consideration (especially from a Canadian point of view). 
The writer admits that the cases cited in support of this charge were so trivial that the 
administrators of justice in Scotland declined to entertain them. The volumes of such 
cases which, he says, he could write would fail to convince any candid person that 
these ‘wood fanciers,” as he styles them, are a parcel of thieves. The case of a 
forester being sent to prison without any witness against him we leave the writer and 
the Sheriff to settle between themselves, but we do not believe that criminal justice is 
yet administered in this hap-hazard manner in Scotland. 

“How can landlords justly be called cruel for evicting people who keep them in 
such constant irritation and heavy yearly expense, quite needless but for the people’s 
dishonesty, the simple dt concea/ed truth being that our cottars and crofters have all 
along been evicting themselves? &c.” By what logic can ‘‘ Ex-Factor” reconcile this 
sweeping indictment with his ‘men and women second to none in the world for 
morality, &c.” With all his extensive experience, he is evidently drawing wide and 
sweeping conclusions from very narrow premises; and notwithstandiug his laboured 
effort, he has utterly failed in showing a tittle of evidence in support of this wholesale 
and slanderous charge. 

“Further ; the Poor Law of 1845 quickly extinguished the landlord’s sympathy 
with his small people, alarmed as he was by the unexpected heavy burden of poor 
rates which previously were all but entirely borne by the poor themselves, &c. Such 
a change awoke many to the duty of expelling from the parish every family not 
absolutely needed to cultivate the large farms.” Alas! for the ‘‘ bold peasantry, the 
country’s pride,” whose forefathers by their prowess and fidelity to their chiefs, secured 
for them the lands now possessed by their degenerate if more refined descendants, who 
by successive grindings and rack-rents reduced them to what ‘‘ Ex-Factor” styles 
“their small people,” or in other words paupers, who by the operations of the Poor 
Law many considered it their duty to expel from the parish, to expel and drive them 
—where ? oh, where ? 

But the real cause of ‘‘ the unwise evictions of our cottars and crofters,” and for 
which the writer offers ‘‘some excuses for this sad national crime,” cannot justly be 
attributed to or justified by thieving, poaching, or any of the other causes and apologies 
mentioned, but solely and simply to bad Land Laws, which give the tillers of the soil no 
rights beyond the will and pleasure of the landowners. As Burns sarcastically puts it:— 


‘* What right ha’ they 
For meat, or sleep, or light o’ day, 
Far less to riches, power, or freedom, 
But what your lordship likes to gie them.” 


Give Scotland liberal Land Laws, for which we are glad to see they are now 
agitating, and hope they will soon obtain—(surely there is enough spirit of independence 
in the descendants of the followers of Wallace and Bruce to assure and secure their 
civil rights and liberties, wether usurped by Scottish lairds or English millionaires)— 
and then ** Ex-Factor” and all such apologists will find that their chief causes and 
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apologies are mere phantoms which will speedily disappear. And all those who. 


attribute their poverty to other causes, and prescribe other nostrums for them, are only 
drawing the proverbial herring across the fox’s trail, and to whom the struggling poor 
may justly say, ‘* Save us from our friends.” 

I am much pleased with your Magazine in its new and enlarged form ; and “long 
may it grow and flourish ” is the wish of, yours truly, 


TORONTO, December 14, 1881. A CANADIAN HIGHLANDER, 





EDINBURGH SUTHERLAND ASSOCIATION. 


——I——— 


THE Seventeenth Annual Festival of this Association was held on Friday evening, 
13th January, in the Masonic Hall, Edinburgh. There was a large attendance, the 
hall being filled. Mr Jo! Mackay, C.E., Hereford, presided, and was supported on 
the platform by Mr T. R. Buchanan, M.P.; Professor Blackie, the Rev. George 
Macaulay, the Rev. P. R. Mackay, Prestonpans ; the Rev. J. S. Mackay, Aultnaharra; 
Messrs James Brodie, A.C.S; James Macdonald, J. A. Auld, W.S.; and W. G, 
Mackay and Angus Sutherland, of the Glasgow Sytherland Association. After tea, 
the Secretary submitted the annual report, which was of a very satisfactory character, 
The Rev. J. S. Mackay, in the course of an address, referred to the land question in 
Sutherlandshire, and said he feared that in the immediate future large tracts of their 
beloved country might be turned into huge deer-forests ; but of this he was persuaded, 
that the dawn of the twentieth century, which was not twenty years off, would see the 
last vestige of these swept away. (Applause.) He went on to refer to the value of the 
work that was being done by the Association on behalf of secondary education, and 
said there was one desideratum that he was sure they all hoped for from the depths of 
their hearts, and that was to see schools of secondary education established throughout 
the country, especially in the Reay country, that had been altogether destitute of any such 
thing. (Applause.) There were movements on foot now, to which he should not refer, 
because it might possibly be introducing a political element, but the results of which 
he hoped they should all live to see in the establishment of thoroughly good schools for 
secondary education. (Applause.) Mr John Mackay, C.E., the Chairman, after briefly 
addressing the meeting in Gaelic, proceeded to say that the Sutherland people located in 
the Metropolis were still true to the admirable characteristics that distinguished their 
forefathers. Whatever other change might occur in the character and social position 
of Highlanders, it was to be hoped it might be for the better. In that respect a 
change for the better was devoutly to be wished for, for they had been, in their own 
country, sorely tried, sadly degraded. They had evinced astonishing submission, 
reverence for authority, obedience to law, that had never been surpassed, perhaps not 
equalled, in modern times, in the face of contumely, oppression, and repression, and a 
neglect unworthy of the Crown, unworthy of chiefs in whom they reposed such 
implicit trust, to whom they evinced such undeviating attachment and loyalty. What 
a contrast they presented to their turbulent brethren over the way! (Laughter and 
applause.) He proceeded to refer to the desolating changes which had been carried 
out in the Highlands, and which he described as worthy of a Louis XIV., a Wallenstein, 
ora Tilly. In conclusion, he said it would really appear that the evicting of rural 
populations, and forcing them to leave the country for the purpose of adding field to 
field, had brought about its own retribution at last. The evicted, after enduring 
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severe hardships, many struggles, and untold misery in foreign lands, now produced a 
surplus, sent it to this country, and thereby forced down prices to an extent unequal to 
pay the rents exacted for large farms, thus showing that in the long run there was a 
compensation for all evils, and many regarded the present condition of agricultural 
affairs as a retribution for past misdeeds, (Applause.) Mr Buchanan, M. P., recommended 
that the Association should continue to follow up the efforts it had put forth on behalf 
of secondary education, and that they should endeavour to increase their bursaries. 
Professor Blackie delivered a characteristic speech, his principal topics being the Gaelic 
language and the Land Laws. He said he did not think that the Highlanders asserted 
themselves with sufficient manhood. The principle of the Irish Land Act, he con- 
tended, applied to the Highlands as well as to Ireland,‘and that principle was that the 
people had a right to the soil. (Applause.) He did not say they had the right to say 
the property was theirs, but they had the right to say they should not be driven out so 
long as they paid an honest rent. (Applause.) This was their favourable moment ; 
this was the moment when they must speak out, and if they did not speak out, they 
were lost for ever. (Applause.) Addresses were also delivered in the course of the 
evening by Mr Neil Macleod, the Skye poet, who spoke in Gaelic, and the Rev. George 
Macaulay ; and several ladies and gentlemen contributed a selection of excellent and 
appropriate music, 








BAS LEANABH NA BANTRAICH. 
—j———— 
Tha ’nochd do ghruaidh gu tana ban, 
Cha chluinn do chluas ’s cha ghluais do lamh, 
Do choluinn mhaoth a nis aig tamh, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 


Do shuil gun ghruaim fo’ shuain a bhais, 
’S a’ chadal bhuan nach gluais gu brath— 
*S e sin a ni mo shnuadh-sa’chnamh, 

Mo leanaban gaoil. 


Tha t-eachdraidh ghoirid aig a ceann, 

’Us b’ fhearr dhomh fein nach robh i ann, 

Cha bhiodh mo leon ’s mo bhron cho teann, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 


Do chathair bheag an sud ’s a’ chuil, 

*S an tric a shuidh thu ri mo ghlun, 

A’ seinn do laoidhean milis, ciuin, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 


Ach tha thu ’nochd a’ seinn do dhain, 

Am fianais cathair Righ nan gras, 

A rinn do sgaradh uam cho trath, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 


Cha d’ fhuair mi dhiot ach iasad gearr, 
Ni sin mo chupan searbh an traths’, 

A’ cuimhneachadh do chruth ’s do bhlath, 
Mo leanaban gaoil, 
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O! ’bhais bu tu am maor gun truas, 
Cha taisich deoir no bron do chruas, 
’N uair ‘thug thu m’ ullaidh-shaoghail uam, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 
Cha robh ’na m’ gharadh ach aon ros, 
A bha mi’ dion ’s a’ cumail beo, 
Spion thusa leat e gun mo dheoin, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 
Ach ge do spion, cha toir thu buaidh, 
Cha ’n fhagar fad’ e’cnamh ’s an uaigh, 
Tha feum aig Righ nan dul air shuas, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 
Gu’shuidheachadh ’n a fhion-lios fein, 
Far nach tig thus’ a dheanamh beud, 
*Na usn gun ghaoid am measg an treud, 
Mo leanaban gaoil. 
’Us dh’ fhag thu mis’ an gleann nan deoir, 
Ach tha mo mhiann ’s mo dhochas beo, 
Gu ’m faic mi t-aghaidh chiuin an gloir, 
Mo leanaban gaoil ; 
Far nach bi bochdainn, deoir, no plaigh, 
Far nach tig deallachadh gu brath, 
Ach sonas buan a’ chuain nach traigh, 


Mo leanaban gaoil. 
N. MACLEOID, 


Genealogical Hotes and Queries. 


QUERY. 

THE BARREN Rocks oF ApDEN.—Can any of your readers tell me who is the 
author of the pipe tune called the Barren Rocks of Aden, on what occasion and 
where it was written, and where I can get hold of the music? J. S. B. 

ANSWER TO QUERY. 

GILMORE.—We have submitted the Query by Mr William Fraser, Elgin, Illinois, 
U.S.A., about this name to Mr Alexander A. Carmichael, North Uist, one of our 
best living authorities on such subjects, who kindly sent us the following answer :— 
**T am no genealogist, but I have no doubt of the name Gilmore being Highland. As 
you are probably aware, a large proportion of our Highland names are of Christian or 
ecclesiastical origin. This, I doubt not, is one of them. The name seems variously 
spelled Gilmore, Gilmoire, Gilmour, and Gilmorie. We have the baptismal name of 
Gilmoire, properly Gillemoire, the servant of the Virgin. This again becomes the 
surname MacGilmhoire, and, more correctly, MacGillemhoire, ‘the Son of the Servant 
of the Virgin’ (Mary). This name has now become Morrison, the son of Moire— 
literally ‘Son of the Virgin.’ I take it that Gilmore, Gilmour, and all the other 
abbreviations of the name are from Gille-Moire, ‘the Servant of the Virgin Mary,’ 
equivalent to the English name St Mary. Gillean, as you are aware, is an abbrevia- 
tion of Gille-Sheathain, ‘the Servant of John,’ and the same as the English St John, 
a name dear to every Northern naturalist. MacGillean, as abbreviated from Gille- 
Sheathain, has now become Maclean.” 
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THE CLAN ARMS IN THE WINDOWS OF THE INVERNESS TOWN 
HALL.—In its otherwise excellent description of the New Town Hall, the Inverness 
Courier has unpardonably reproduced an entire misrepresentation of the facts, and that 
in the face of a correct account, published three days before in the Chronicle. The error 
appeared originally in the Courter shortly after the Arms were placed in the Windows, 
several months ago. It was then excusable, but we expected to see it corrected on 
this occasion. As the editor of the Ced/tic Magazine is originally responsible for the 
arrangement of the Arms, he is naturally desirous that the general public, who cannot 
be expected to be well-informed on such a subject, should be properly guided, and a 
correction becomes necessary when such a usually-correct authority as the Courier is 

in misleading. It says that *‘ The front windows, with the exception of the large 
centre one, are entirely devoted to pictures of the crests or arms of the Highland Clans. 
Each window represents three houses and, beginning at the Castie Wynd end, the 
order of arrangement is as follows :—ist Window, Macleod, Campbell of Lorne, and 
Mackay; 2d, Stuart, Grant, and Macgregor; 3d, Ross, Mackenzie, and Matheson ; 
4th, Macdonald, Glengarry, and Clanranald; 5th, Mackintosh, Macpherson, and 
Cameron ; 6th, Munro, Robertson, and Maclean.” In three cases only is this descrip- 
tion accurate, and in two out of the three, more by accident than by design. To look at 
them from outside the hall from right to left, as the Courter does, the windows are in 
reality filled up as follows :—1st, Macleod, Campbell, and Mackay; 2d, Macgregor, 
Grant of Grant, and Grant of Glenmoriston; 3d, Ross, Mackenzie, and Matheson ; 
4th, Munro, Maclean, and Robertson; 5th, Mackintosh, Macpherson, and Cameron ; 
and 6th, Lord of the Isles, Glengarry, and Clanranald. To follow them correctly, 
however, and understand the system of clanship represented, the windows must be 
looked at from Castle Street to the Castle Wynd, and therefore the above order must 
be exactly reversed. In either case the Courier’s description is altogether wrong. A 
full statement of the actual position of the various Arms, and the system on which the 
grouping is based will be found in the Report presented to the Town Council by the 
editor of the Ce/tie Magazine in 1879, and published in its [Vth vol., pp. 437-439. 
That report was adopted and strictly followed by the architect in every detail as regards 
the windows in question. 

HISTORY OF THE MACDONALDS AND LORDS OF THE ISLES.— 
The Scotsman concludes a critical review in these terms :—‘‘ The author deserves cre- 
dit for the industry and research which he has employed in tracing the respective pedi- 
grees of the three great Highland families of Sleat, Glengarry, and Clanranald, from 
‘the Royal Somerled’ of the twelfth century down to the present day. If there isa 
good deal of disputable matter in his pages there is also much solid and interesting in- 
formation. . . . + The work is one which no future historian of Celtic Scotland 
will be in a position to overlook, although what its reception will be among rival clans 
jealous of their ancestral glories it woulau be hard to predict.” 

The Dundee Advertiser says—‘‘ The History ot the Macdonalds and Lords of the 
Isles” is a perfect example of what a genealogical work should be. To record the 
history of a race of so remote an origin as the Macdonalds was doubtless no simple 
task ; but in the hands of Mr Mackenzie it has been brought toa successful issue. His 
‘History of the Mackenzies’ which is now a standard work on that subject, had 
proved that he was thoroughly competent to undertake it. . . . The labour in- 
volved in preparing such a work can only be adequately appreciated by those who have 
been engaged in similar pursuits ; yet though we have tested the genealogies given by 
Mr Mackenzie rather severely we have found them invariably correct. It is evident 
from the way in which he writes that Mr Mackenzie has made himself thoroughly 
familiar with the latest investigations into the history of the Highlands; and as the 
clan whose special fortunes he traces is one of the oldest of whom records tell, his 
discrimination in bringing his vast stores of knowledge to bear upon his subject has 
enabled him to care tds work authoritative. Those acquainted with his literary style 
know that he has the rare art of making dry topics interesting and cloudy points lumi- 
nous; and the many thrilling and pathetic anecdotes of his heroes which he weaves 
into the history serve to transform what would otherwise be a musty genealogy into 
an entrancing ‘‘ tale of the days of other years.” l’rom Somerled, the celebrated Lhane 
of Argyll, he traces the descent of the family of Macdonald in all its branches to the 
present date, and has been favoured with many private communications from some of 
us leading members which have not before been published, tuis work is certain to 
become the foundation of all future writings upon this subject,” 
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INVERNESS COLLECTION OF GAELIC SONGS. Locan & Co.,, 
Inverness and Aberdeen. 


Messrs LOGAN of Inverness have been for some time issuing a selection of the most 
popular Gaelic songs, and thus rescuing from oblivion many of our old melodies. The 
aim of the publishers is highly praiseworthy, and cannot be too warmly eulogised, 
The charm of these old lays is not so much a question of intrinsic musical excellence as q 
matter of old association, local colouring, and reminiscence. It requires some familiarity 
with them to appreciate them thoroughly, but to us Highlanders who are familiar with 
them, this familiarity only more and more augments our love and admiration for them, 
To the Gael they will ever be the most attractive music. Each song of the collection 
is published separately, with symphony and accompaniment for the pianoforte, the 
English translation of the Gaelic words, and the melody printed in both the ordinary 
and sol-fa notations. Arranged with the utmost skill and care by Mr W. S. Roddie 
of Inverness, and very tastefully got up, they will prove welcome additions to a 
singer’s répertoire. 
Among the most pleasing: ‘Gu ma slan a chi mi” (Oh! happy may I see thee) is 
a graceful melody which catches the ear at once. ‘‘ Fionnairidh” (Farewell to 
Finuary) is a touching, plaintive strain, requiring attention as to time and expression, 
**Moladh na Lanndaidh” (The Praise of Islay), a simple and pleasant air, is more 
effective as a chorus than a solo. ‘‘Ho ro mo Nighean donn Bhoidheach” (My 
nut-brown Maid) is sentimental, easy, and sure to please. ‘‘ Fear a Bhata” (The 
Boatman) is probably one of the most popular of our popular Highland songs, anda 
most pathetic and sweetly sorrowful melody. The English translation of the sixth 
verse, although gocd, does not express the intense sorrow of the Gaelic version. ‘Mo 
run geal dileas” (My faithful fair one), slow and impressive, is always well received, 
**Mairi Bhan Og” (Fair young Mary) is a capital song, very lively and showy. Be- 
ginners and even accomplished vocalists will be pleased with the simple, flowing melody 
of ** Maighdean Mhuile” (The Maiden of Mull). Spirited words and lively music are 
combined in “Is toigh leam a Ghaidhealtachd ” (I love the Highlands). This song is 
excellent for a good tenor voice, and somewhat out of the ordinary groove—very suit- 
able for Highland gatherings and Gaelic concerts, and when well sung, will, as a rule, 
secure an encore. Equal merit will be found in ‘‘ Gabhaidh sinn an rathad mor” (We 
will take the good old way). It is of the same cheerful, stirring type as ‘‘I love the 
Highlands,” and will no doubt be recognised by young people as the well-known 
air of *‘ Kafoozelum.” In ‘‘Och mar tha mi” (Alas for me), as in many of the 
others, probably for want of space, the complete number of the Gaelic verses have 
not been printed. One of these omitted we consider so striking as to induce us 
to give it :— 
** Ged a robh mi ann am fiabhras, 

Fad na bliadhna gun la stolaidh, 

Leumainn ard mar am bradan targheal, 

’S tu mar b abhaist bhi tigh’nn mo chomhail.” 


The Collection also contains ‘‘ Bruthaich Glinn Braoin” (The Braes of Glen 
Broom), * Muile nam mor bheann” (The hilly Isle of Mull), ‘* Ealaidh Ghaoil ” (The 
Melody of Love), ‘Eilean an Fhraoich” (The Heather Isle), ‘ Theid i's gu’n teidi 
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leam” (She’ll go with me), ‘*Cha bhi mi ga d’ chaoidh” (I'll sorrow no more for 
thee), as well as several other well-known Highland airs ; and these are to be followed by 
others. They are all beautifully got-up, and great credit is due the spirited publishers for 
placing such an attractive budget of Highland melody within the reach of all lovers of 
the simple music of our ancestors. No young lady; indeed no Highland household 
should be without a copy of this unique collection of our native airs. 


—pj——. 


THE MILLER O' HIRN COLLECTION OF SCOTCH MUSIC. By JAMES 

ScoTT SKINNER, Professor of Dancing, &c. 
Tus is a collection of spirited Strathspeys and lively Reels, composed by the well- 
known artist, Mr Scott Skinner, and arranged for the piano, or violin and violincello. 
They all have a true Scotch ring about them, and have evidently sprung from one who 
not only thoroughly understands but also loves the peculiar music of his native country. 
Amongst so much that is good and high-class, it is scarcely possible to mention any of 
the airs in particular without doing injustice to the others. They remind us of 
Madame de Sevigne’s remark when asked to choose the best of La Fontaine’s fables. 
She answered that they resembled a basket of beautiful cherries ; one commenced to pick 
out the finest and soon the basket was empty. However, the gem of the Collection 
is undoubtedly the schottische or strathspey which gives its name to the work— 
“The Miller o’ Hirn.” This schottische, which has already gone through several 
editions, is so deservedly popular that very few readers can have failed to have heard 
and admired it. Its pleasingly striking theme and well marked movement are particu- 
larly suited to the Highland Schottische, and well may it rank, as it does, as the prime 
favourite with young dancers. Even their elders must regret that their dancing 
days are over when this lively tune strikes up. ‘‘Our Highland Queen” is an 
elaborate Strathspey, with pleasing and uncommon melody and stately movement, and 
it makes a very effective violin solo. ‘‘The Washing Day” is a characteristic reel, 
which easily brings up to the mind’s eye the picture of buxom Scottish lasses, arms 
akimbo, washing blankets after the time-honoured manner of their country. Our 
other special favourites are—‘‘ Duncan’s Rant,” “‘ Silverwells,” ‘* Willie Blair,” ‘* Mr 
Thomson,” ‘‘ Annie Dalgarno,” ‘‘ Jenny Bowser,” ‘‘ Dr Profeit,” ‘‘Jenny’s Doll is 
Dressed Again,” and ‘Mrs Scott Skinner.” The latter is an admirable Strathspey, with 
easy, flowing movement, suitable for committal to memory as a telling little solo for 
either piano or violin, ‘* Frank’s” and ‘‘ So I’m off with the good St Nicholas Boat” 
are catching airs. The latter seems familiar to us from childhood, and the former calls 
vividly to mind the ‘‘ Rondo” in an old ‘‘ Concerto” by G, E. Griffin, dedicated to 
Mr J. B. Cramer. In ‘‘ Miss Mary Campbell” an amateur violinist will find the 
fingering very difficult. 

The volume also contains several songs, jigs, and hornpipes. Among the horn- 
pipes, ‘‘ Jumpers” is a lively air, characteristically named; and “Excelsior” is 
a bright staccato movement, suitable for the display of a light and graceful touch, 
Britannia,” a patriotic song, is a fine martial strain, with appropriate words by ‘‘ La 
Teste,” the Deeside poet. ‘‘ The Music o’ Spey” is a sweet, unpretentious little song, 
the words of which contain real heartfelt pathos, and charm us by their very simplicity, 
Miss J. Scott Skinner’s two reels (Nos. 25 and 47) are creditable productions for 
s0 young a little lady, and they give proof of hereditary talent—talent that study, per- 
severance, and time may develop even to the point of rivalling her father in his wonder: 
ful facility for the composition of Scotch dance music, 
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There are a few others throughout the work, notably ‘‘ Jenny Bowser,” which 
appear to have a close resemblance to some old Gaelic airs and pipe tunes which we 
used to hear since childhood ; but such beautiful airs are so plentiful in the High- 
lands that we suppose it is scarcely possible to compose such a large number without 
unconsciously borrowing from or resembling some of them. Instead of this, however, 
being a defect, it is one of the strongest recommendations of the work. We congratulate 
Mr Skinner on the result of his efforts, and trust the success of his excellent per- 
formances will fully recompense him for the great trouble and expense of producing 
such a work. Its general get-up is in all respects worthy of its conteuts, and no 
Scottish family, at home or abroad, should be without a copy of such an excellent and 
inspiring collection of national music. 

The whole Collection is carefully arranged for violin players, with special, 
original marks, which, as they are carefully explained at the beginning of the work, 
will greatly facilitate the bowing of Strathspeys. A life-like lithograph of the author 
forms an attractive frontispiece to the volume. We like this idea, and should be 
glad to see it imitated by other composers. The Collection can be had handsomely 
bound, and in that form it will prove a most attractive and acceptable gift to any lover 
of Highland music. 








THE LATE JOHN CAMERON MACPHEE. —We are glad to learn that the 
Gaelic Society of London, which claims to be the oldest Celtic association in the 
South, has not abandoned its resolution of perpetuating the memory of its late President 
in a worthy manner. We are informed that the Society is taking steps to raise sucha 
sum as may provide a ‘‘ Macphee Bursary” in connection with the Celtic Chair. We 
heartily endorse a step which must at once commend itself to the patriotism of all 
Highlanders. We congratulate the Gaelic Society of London in this choice of an 
object, which would have won the heartiest support of the deceased himself. We also 
learn that it is contemplated to place a memorial tablet in the Church of Kilmallie, of 
which parish Mr Macphee was a native. 





GAELIC SOCIETY ANNUAL DINNER.—The tenth 


Annual Dinner of the Gaelic Society of Inverness will be held , 


in the Caledonian Hotel, on the evening of Wednesday, ist of 
February, Allan R. Mackenzie, Esq., yr. of Kintail, in the chair, 





TO CONTRIBUTORS.—The “ Sculptured Stones of Ross 
and Cromarty” reached us too late for insertion this month. 
Article V. will appear in the March number; Mary Mackellar’s 
“Captive” is also too late; “ Bishop Carswell and his Times,” by 
the Rev. John Dewar, B.D., Kilmartin, will appear in an early 
issue; “ Antiquities and Celtic Landmarks of Maidenkirk” under 
consideration, 
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